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A typical hardwood forest with elements for continuance under proper lumbering methods. 
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OUR GREATEST PROBLEM. 



BY E. W. BARBER. 



The people of the United States — of the cities and villages as well 
as of the farms — are today facing -a serious problem, on the right 
solution of which depends their future welfare — the problem of refor- 
estation, the replanting of trees where the great and protecting forests 
have been cut away. 

The demand for timber of all kinds is increasing, while the supply 
is gradually but surely decreasing. This deficiency must be made good 
or the nation in time will face a famine of wood. 

It is not merely the stripping of the land of its timber growth that 
makes the situation so serious, but the climatic changes that follow 
greatly affect the communities where such forest denudation occurs. 
Floods and great droughts follow in the wake of forest cutting. 

Forest reservations often conflict with individual cupidity; neverthe- 
less they are of great public utility. The greed of men should not be 
permitted to make unproductive and desolate large or small areas of 
the country. There are millions of acres of land in Michigan that 
have been forfeited to the people for the non-payment of taxes. These 
lands have been stripped of their valuable timber and abandoned. Most 
of them should be made forest reservations. 

The forest problem has been worked out very successfully in Ger- 
many. While it has not come to such a vital point in this country, it 
is well to consider the systems of management used to keep the great 
black forest of Germany in a perpetual producing condition. 

The growing of forests can only be counted by lifetimes. And just 
here is where the difficulty comes in getting the people of the country 
to take hold of it. Every one likes to do the things which he himself 
can see the benefit from, so when it comes to planting trees which will 
not be ready to cut until years after he has passed it does not look 
like a paying proposition. This is the nation's problem: How can the 
timber supply be maintained equal to the demand? 

Furthermore, if one-third of the land in Michigan, judiciously selected. 
TV'as devoted to forests, the remaining two-thirds would be worth double 
what it now is for agricultural purposes. With its hills and valleys, 
its lakes and rivers, there is no region that can be made more attractive 
and valuable than Michigan. 




THE SHAME OF MICHIGAN. 
Typical old "Pine Stub." 



FOREWORD. 

The vastness of the Michigan forest problem makes, with each succeed- 
ing year of investigation and agitation, a more important impress upon 
our people. The slowness of our progress in molding public sentiment 
is really not a discouraging feature, but indicates that whatever prog- 
ress we are making is something accomplished for all time. There 
has been no whirlwind in our agitation concerning the importance of 
safeguarding our forest areas and maintaining a proper proportion be- 
tween forest cover and arable land. The facts which have been mar- 
shaled through the work of the Michigan Forestry Commission have, 
with each successive year's work, etched themselves into the settled 
convictions of our citizenship, so that today we have an enlightened 
public opinion upon the importance of forestry as a factor in the 
future of our commonwealth. 

The field of investigation is comparatively a new one in this country. 
The rapid advancement of prices for all timber products has been 
startling to our people because they had somehow become imbued with 
the idea that our forest resources were unlimited. When, along with 
this fact, is placed the other, that there is an. aversion toward profiting 
from the experience of other countries in the results of excessive de- 
forestation and in the efforts to recover from disasters accompanying 
ruthless forest destruction, it is not strange that we make haste slowly 
in the solution of the problems which accompany our own rapid forest 
destruction. We have learned to respect the development of art, science 
and philosophy in our European neighbors, but we seem to be un- 
willing to look for assistance in connection with conserving our natural 
resources from peoples of longer and wider experience than ours. 

We are smarting under the knowledge that men have become sud- 
denly wealthy from the rapid elision of our forests without in any 
way attempting to repair the loss, and we are not even willing to 
admit the fact that private holdings of timber, if made permanent, 
are of great value to all the people, and that reasonable concessions 
made to the holders of extensive areas of timber, which would lead 
to permanency of forest cover, could well be made, even although these 
timber owners should reap a special advantage from these concessions. 

We do not seem quite ready to feel that it is not a miscarriage of 
statecraft to induce capital by any reasonable method to become in- 
vested in permanent forest domain, and to recognize the fact that 
whether the title of a forest lies in the State or an individual, it is 
in a large sense of great value to all of the people. Having in mind 
this fact, the Forestry Commission lends itself to the consideration 
of what practical concessions should be made to capitalists who will 
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add to the permanent forest domain and to consider what a wise state- 
craft would suggest as a rational concession to individuals who will 
foster the growth of raw material for the maintenance of the great 
wood working industries of our State. 

We have successfully maintained that it is a proper function of the 
State to own a permanent forest domain upon which shall forever 
be protected a permanent forest cover. While the Commission has not, 
from limitation of funds, accomplished very much in practical for- 
estry, it has strengthened the argument for State forestry in its con- 
duct of a small area devoted to growing State forests by protecting it 
from the devastation of fire in an economical manner; it has demon- 
strated that on abandoned lands, which after years of experience the 
State could not dispose of, it can grow timber, and through the 
salvage of what would otherwise be worse than waste because food for 
fire, the Commission has furnished an object lesson, better than any 
carefully studied argument, in favor of utilizing the waste lands of 
the State for the development of a permanent forest cover. 

Even in the meager results from actual planting in the open, the 
Commission has also demonstrated something of the possibilities of con- 
ducting forestry on waste lands by. growing nursery stock and plant- 
ing in the field. 

We may ultimately find, as our European neighbors have done, that 
the expenditure of considerable sums in planting timber will be the 
best possible investment the State can make, but at present we are 
satisfied with the advocacy of a definite, comprehensive plan for so 
protecting lands devoted to forests from the ravages of fire as to induce 
natural methods of seeding, which, although not of the best types of 
timber, will cover the land with something of value. We have learned 
that almost any species of timber w^hich will grow into reasonable size 
is valuable, and we are not discriminating so strongly against the in- 
ferior woods as formerly. 

The argument for reasonable life and fire insurance is unanswerable. 
Why should not men consider an investment in growing timber as the 
best possible legacy to leave a family? It has many advantages over 
the ordinary methods of insurance. At the outset one is rid of all 
the expense of agencies. The premiums paid consist simply in a rea- 
sonable tax for the support of the government. If the State, in con- 
sideration of this tax, throws about these investments the protection 
from fire and trespass, for which it is undoubtedly responsible, there 
is no more promising plan of investment before the public. In the 
realm of ethics it has one important advantage; that while especially 
adapted to individual needs, it fills a considerable place in the economy 
of the State which has in mind the good of all the people. 

Among the most important efforts put forth in the direction of rea- 
sonable forestry is the interest taken by our educators in awakening 
a deep and active interest in trees and their uses through incidental 
tuition given in our common schools. We would do well to make this 
method something more than an incident of an education, rather an 
intrinsic part of the school curriculum. The State of Michigan would 
do well to follow the lead of Massachusetts in furnishing teachers with 
a simple manual of forest instruction adapted to the' use of primary 
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schools. Our State University and Agricultural College have risen 
to the needs of the times, and our State normal schools should not 
neglect, in the development of teachers, to give them a course of train- 
ing in practical forestry. 

We have many things to encourage us in our promotion of State 
forestry, and we unhesitatingly express the conviction that the time is 
close at hand when Michigan, in the advanced position which she shall 
take in the forestry movement, will be at the very head of the proces- 
sion of States. 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY. 

Lansing, Mich., June 30, 1908. 

Hon. Charles W. Garfield, Grand Rapids, Michigan: 

My Dear Sir — I present you herewith, at your request, a con- 
densed statement of the State appropriation and the amount expended 
by the State Forestry Commission since its last report, including the 
two years ending Jujie 30, 1908. I also present you with a statement 
of the appropriations made under the forest reserve act and the amount 
of disbursements by the forest reserve for the last two years ending 
June 30, 1908. The balance not expended at the close of the fiscal year 
and turned back into the State treasury is also shown. 

Very respectfully, 

WM. H. ROSE, 
Secretary Michigan Forestry Commission. 
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Undrawn 
June 30. 


Appropriated 

for fiscal 

year. 


Amount 

subject to 

draft. 


Amount 

drawn during 

fiscal year. 


Amount 

charged 

out. 


Undrawn 
June 30. 


1906 

$892 07 
1907 

769 86 


$2.000 00 
2,000 00 


$2,892 07 
2,769 86 


1 

1 

$1,372 39 ^ $769 82 
i 
1,409 61 442 31 


1907 

$769 86 
1908 

907 94 





FORESTRY RESERVE. 






y-r- i^m- 


Amount 

subject to 

draft. 


Amount 

drawn during 

fiscal year. 


Amount 

charged 

out. 


Undrawn 
June 30. 


1906 ! 

$634 29 $7,500 00 
1907 

489 91 7,500 00 


$8.134 29 
7.989 91 


$7,512 55 
7,176 70 


$131 83 


1907 

$489 91 

814 21 
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BIENNIAL REPORT OF FOREST WARDEN. 

BY FILIBERT ROTH, ANN ARBOR. 

To the Michigan Forestry Commission: 

Gentlemen — ^^The following statement covers the fiscal years 1906-07 
and 1907-08, but for sake of completeness and since the forester's year, 
like the farmer's year, really ends with the growing season, the condi- 
tion of seedbeds, nursery, plantations and the timber growth on the 
whole is brought down to date, and thus covers the season of 1908. 

The location of the reserve lands, as well as their general condition 
and history, has been described in the report of two years ago and 
also in that of 1905. For a better understanding, the brief description 
of the last report is here repeated. See also maps of districts No. 1 
and No. 2. 

The Michigan Forest Reserves are located in Roscommon and Craw- 
ford counties. District No. 1, about the north end of Higgins' Lake, 
lies half in CraAvford and half in Roscommon, bordering on the west 
on Kalkaska and Missaukee counties; while District No. 2, south of 
Houghton Lake, forms the southwest corner of Roscommon county, 
bordering on Clare and Missaukee counties. The Reserves form a part 
of a large expanse of sandy pinery lands, once heavily forested, but now 
practically all denuded and largely "stump prairies" or "plains" and 
rather slow to settle as would appear from the following figures taken 
from the Census of 1900 and the report of the Auditor General for 1903, 
and the report of the State Tax Commission for 1903-04: 



Roscom- 
mon. 



Cniw- 
ford. 



Kal- 
kaska. 



Missau- 
Ikee. 



a. Area, in 1,000 acres 

b. Per cent of all lands settled or in farms 

c. Per cent of land improved 

d. Per cent not even settled 

e. Per cent unimproved 

f Per cent of all lands "delinquent for taxes" or reverted to State 

g. Average tax rate per $1,000 assessed 



342 

7% 

93% 

55% 

$45 88 



2- 
92% 

$22 21 



367 



93% 

63% 

$29 84 



360 

28% 

^S 
72% 

91% 

63% 

$33 63 



The Eeserves are part of a large plain forming the divide betwe.en the 
drainage basin of the Muskegon and Manistee rivers on the one hand 
and the Au Sable and Tittabawassee on the other. Practically all of 
the Reserve lands are drained by the Muskegon river and hold con- 
siderable part of the headwaters of this important stream, a fact which 
alone justifies their setting aside as forest lands. 

Throughout, but more especially in District No. 2, located south of 
Houghton Lake, the country is dotted by swamps which occupy from 6 
per cent to 30 per cent of the area. 
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Most of the area was once a forest of white pine and Norway pine, 
with the swamps stocked with tamarack, cedar and spruce. With the 
exception of small tracts along Wolf Creek and the Muskegon river 
none of the land was real hardwood forest such as occurs throughout 
this region on all heavier lands. Today the district of which the Reserves 
form a part is estimated to have scarcely 10 per cent of forest, so 
that we have here a large area in which over 90 per cent of the land 
is still wild, unsettled land, and about 98* per cent unimproved and 
still supplied with less real forest than some of our most densely set- 
tled counties in the southern part of the State. 

THE PROPERTY. 

More precisely, the Reserve lands are "all of the State lands" located 
in Town 21 N. Range 3 and 4 W. ; and the N. 1-2 of Town 24, in Range 
4 W. ; and the S. 1-2 of Town 25 N. Range 4 W. ; thus all of the State 
lands in an area equal to three surveyed townships. Since considerable 
areas have been deeded to the State since the last report, the area now 
actually Reserve lands is about 40,600 acres, of which about 10,000 acres 
are located in District No. 1; and 30,600 acres in District No. 2. The 
Reserve lands are not in solid bodies but more or less interrupted 
by private holdings and form about 62 per cent of all lands within the 
limits of the Reserves. This relation is nearly as reported before, or : 

In T 21-R 4 74% 

T 21-R 3 58% 

T 25-R 4 52% 

T 24-R 4 52% 

As appears from the maps, there are considerable areas of tax lands 
and United States Government lands, these latter comprising about 
3,700 acres or 6% of the land area. Strictly private holdings form about 
18% of the area. 

Only about 190 acres have thus far been added to the Reserve lands 
by purchase of desirable pieces. A number of additional tracts were 
offered for sale to the Commission, but a lack of funds made their 
purchase impossible, even though the prices were for the most part 
reasonable. The purchase, especially, of cut-over swamp forests would 
certainly prove a good investment and it seems a pity that more of 
this class of lands can not be acquired when offered. No lands have as 
yet been sold or exchanged. 

As stated in previous reports, these lands were once large pine for- 
est, largely stocked with Norway and white pine, dotted with swamps 
containing cedar, tamarack and spruce, with here and there patches of 
open grass marsh or moss bog. A small portion of the upland was Jack 
pine and scrub oak plains, the largest of these, in T 21-3, being known as 
Bell Plains. On these plains no large timber occurred, a circumstance 
much discussed, and one, no doubt, due to systematic firing by the 
Indian inhabitants of long ago. 

All of these lands were logged. Most of these operations fell between 
1870 and 1885; the logging was rough and wasteful, largely to the 
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streams, less per railway, although pole-roads and regular railways 
were employed in nearly every part. 

Fires followed lumbering and there is not an acre of dry or upland 
but what has been run over by fire, even a great part of the swamps 
were burned over during the earlier and more severe conflagrations. 
Acres and acres of land are without a single tree; over large areas 
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only young growth of oak coppice with little of poplar, ranging from 
1 to 20 feet in height, forms a beginning of a new forest. Here and 
there occur patches of woods where a few lone pines with older oak 
trees escaped the repeated fire suflBciently to exist. In places those 
trees clearly show, by the old fire scars, the repetition of fires and even 
permit of definite location in time of the several fires suffered by them. 
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In Towns 21-3 and 21-4 smaller areas occur where the old forest was 
burned before logging and where now hundreds of old "pine stubs," 
charred to the tops and in all stages of decay, tell of the beauty of the 
former woods, and of Michigan's neglect of her greatest resource. 
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In some of the swamps all timber was killed by some of the earlier 
fires. In such places one now meets with windfalls of fire killed timber, 
where acres of land are strewn with tangles of cedar and tamarack 
sticks, often piled six feet high and more. Lack of seed trees, in many 
cases, have prevented a new growth, while in more fortunate cases 
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young thickets are beginning to start up. Everywhere these areas are 
fire traps of the worst kind. 

Where the swamp forest has suffered less, there is still a real forest 
condition, the area is well stocked, the ground is kept damp, every 
opening is at once filled by new growth, and it is in these swamp woods 
that the principal part of what is now merchantable material occurs. 
In places this material is mostly dead, in other places fire-injured and 
dying cedar occurs together with younger, live timber. Since the spruce 
is rather scattered, and the tamarack has hardly come into market, it 
is only the cedar which is of much importance. 

For a more detailed description and also for argument concerning 
the work done, see Report of 1905 and 1906. 

From the detail survey of these lands, covering 57,360 acres, the fol- 
lowing appears : 

CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS OF RESERVE. 





Total area of 

reserve lands. 

Acres. 


Area of upland. 


Area of swamps. 




Not wooded. 
Acres. 


Wooded. 
Acres. 


Not wooded. 
Acres. 


Wooded. 
Acres. 


District I 


10,000 
13,440 
17,180 
30,620 
40,630 


5,8b0 
3,985 
3.375 
7,340 
13,190 


3,550 
5,785 
6.985 
11,750 
15.300 


2C0 
1,470 
3,295 
4,765 
5,025 


350 


T 21 — 3 .. .... 


2,320 


T 21 — 4 


4,545 


For District II 

For entire Reserve 


6.865 
7.215 



These figures clearly show that the greatest proportion of swamp 
land occurs in T. 21-4 and the least in T. 25-4 and T. 24-4, or District 
No. 1. These same relations are shown even better by considering the 
proportions of upland and swamp lands as a per cent of the area in 
which they are located: 



Uplands ''not wooded/' 
Uplands ''wooded," 
Swamps "not wooded," 
Swamps "wooded/' 



Dist. No. 1. 

form 50% 
form 36% 
form 2i% 
form 3i% 



Dist. No. 2. 

form 24% 
form 38% 
form 15% 
form 22% 



This shows that in District No. 2, fully 37% are swamp lands, while 
in District No. 1 only about 6% are swamp. 

In explanation it should be said that a tract called here "not wooded" 
is one on which the tree growth does not cover as much as one-fifth of 
the ground. Similarly "wooded" tracts may be covered by small stuff 
or by large timber, since any tree growth over five feet in height is 
here considered "woods." While these standards are arbitrary, they 
are necessary in any forest description, and conform with the usage 
in such work. 

As has been stated before, the Uplands have all been burned over, 
and mostly have been burned repeatedly. Probably, on an average, 
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these lands have been run over by fires every six or ten years, so that 
the forest growth has been destroyed quite regularly and systematically 
and with it the fertility of the soil and thus the prospects of the future. 
The "wooded" uplands are stocked largely with scrub oak coppice and 
Jack pine, of which but little is of size to use now, but of which a large 
portion is nearing these dimensions. 

The "wooded" swamps are good merchantable forests and contain 
ready, money-bringing material as well as an abundance of young 
growth providing for future returns. The "not wooded" swamps are 
about 20% bogs and grass marshes and the rest are swamps where a 
stand of timber was completely destroyed by some of the terrible fires 
of many years ago, and some of them now contain among their wind- 
fall material some cedar which is being sold at present. 

In surveying these lauds every "forty" was traversed twice, along 
two parallel lines and the timber described and samples taken by actual 
count. From these descriptions and count the following estimates re- 
sult: 



AMOUNT OF TIMBER ON RESERVE LANDS. FROM TREES OVER SIX INCHES 
DIAMETER AT FOUR FEET FROM GROUND. 



IN 





Amount of material in cords. 


Location. 


White 

and Norway 

pine. 


Jack pine. 


Cedar. 


Tamarack 
spruce, bal- 
sam and 
hemlock. 


• 
Hardwood, 
oak, poplar. 


Total 
of timber. 


District I. .n 

T 21 — 3 


420 

755 

1.760 

2,516 

2,935 


4,900 
1.370 
850 
2,220 
7.120 


240 
8.310 
24.4C0 
32,710 
32.950 


3,450 
21,060 
58.700 
79,760 
83,210 


600 
7,660 
21,000 
28,660 
29,260 


9,450 
39.150 
106,710 


T 21 — 4 


District II 


145,860 
155,310 


Total, reserve lands 



The scarcity of trees over six inches in diameter on the uplands is in 
keeping with the general scantiness of tree growth on the upland 
areas, especially in District No. 1. In addition, the upland woods are 
in danger of fire every year and will, for some time at least, remain an 
uncertain quantity. 

Of the different kinds enumerated above the following may be said: 

The white pine occurs mostly in swamps and semi-swampy tracts 
where it is quite safe. It is in scattered individuals; partly second 
growth, partly old trees, and in the latter case defective. 

The Norway pine occurs on the upland; it is in "bunches" of rather 
widely scattered individuals; it is generally small (for merchantable 
timber) and practically all has suffered from repeated fires. Both Nor- 
way and white pine are valuable where they are and also serve to re- 
seed the land. 

The Jack pine is largely in dense groves, varying in extent. It is 
small, and at present not readily marketable at fair price. Being dis- 
tinctly an upland tree its existence is precarious and much has suf- 
fered from repeated fires. 

The cedar, at present, is the most valuable timber on the Reserve; 
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it is of good quality, not large, readily saleable and brings fair prices. 
In addition it is reproducing itself readily and is quite safe from fire. 

The tamarack, spruce and balsam are of fair quality; not large; 
quite sound; but have so far not been marketable at satisfactory prices. 
The tamarack is still suffering from the saw fly. All these species re- 
stock wherever the timber is removed. 

The hemlock is scarce, small and inferior, occurs only in few spots 
and is of relatively little importance here. 

The hardwoods are composed largely of scrub oak on the burned- 
over uplands, but there is also quite a stand of better hardwoods, notably 
maple, elm, ash, basswood and birch, with some poplar on the small 
areas of flat lands along the Wolf creek and the Muskegon river, in 
T. 214. These latter are now in demand at reasonable prices 

The small and often fire-injured oak of the uplands has so far found 
no buyers, but since its removal in many cases is not desirable for rea- 
sons of restocking the land, this fact is not to be deplored. 

Even at present this material on these lands is worth at least |1.00 
per cord, as here estimated, and this represents a considerable property. 
The fires of this season (1908) though covering a large part of the 
upland areas, did not do a great deal of harm to the larger timber. They 
change the above estimates only for the upland material, oak and Jack 
pine, and here only by a few thousand cords.* 

EXPENSES AND INCOME. 



J 


For the first five years, for fiscal year 
ending June 30. 


Total 
for 5 




1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


years. 


Expenses: 

Salaries of warden*, foresters and rangers . 

Labor, material, plant seeds, equipment 

and also lands bought 


$1,395 
3,378 


$2,820 
3. 9.^)9 


$2,336 
4,978 


$2,128 
5,230 


$3,010 
4,334 


$11,689 
21 .881 








Total expenses 


$4,773 86 -.579 


$7,314 
1,131 


$7,358 
3,003 


$7,344 
2.047 


$33,570 


Incomes from timber and grass 


ICO 


851 


7.134 







♦The salary of the warden is $1,000 per year, but has been paid by the warden to the forestry de- 
partment of the state university, and thus practically back to the state itself during these five years, 
and rightfully should be deducted from the above amounts. 

Deducting the income from the expenses and keeping in mind the 
fact mentioned in the footnote above, it appears that the State ex- 
pended the sum of $21,436 in five years in the care and improvement 
of these Reserves. 

From the first, it seemed desirable to make, at least one of these 
Reserves self-supporting as soon as possible and thus demonstrate what 
the State could and should have done with the vast body of similar 
lands. Leaving out the expenses of survey and fire lines as being in 
the nature of permanent improvements and properly a part of the in- 
vestment or capital of the property, the following figures present the 
expenses and income from District Xo. 2 (the area S. of Houghton 
Lake and, by road, about twenty miles from District No. 1). 

♦Since writing the above the fires have encroached on much of the better timber and destroyed it. 
The exact damage is not yet ascertained. 
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For the fiscal year ending June 30. 


Total 
for 5 
years. 




1904, 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


Expenses for District No. 2: 
Salary of ranger 


$333 
34 


$500 
159 


$500 

274 

90 


$600 
277 
152 


$600 
667 
249 


$2,533 


For extra help, chiefly in protection.... 
For hay, feed and other general expenses . 


1,411 
491 











Total expenses 


$367 


$659 
751 


$864 
1 ,061 


$1 ,029 
2,928 


$1,516 
1,822 


$4,435 


Income from District No. 2 


6,562 









Thus there is a balance or net income of $2,127 in five years for this 
Keserve. And this income was not made by robbing the forest cover, 
but was secured merely by selling dead timber^ a material which needed 
removal, which was a menace in fire season and was going to waste 
under the former "do nothing'' policy of the State. 

How much this means is not so clear at first. We have here an area 
of land which cost the State a large sum of money every year for 
clerking and advertisement and which received no care or attention but 
was left to fire and vandal to do their worst. This area now has ceased 
to be an expense; it brings a net income; it is patroled and protected; 
trespass has ceased; fires are prevented and fought and put out; the 
little tree has a chance to grow into a large and useful tree and the 
area is given a chance to recloth itself with forest. But this care does 
even more and has done more. It has impressed the right-minded peo- 
ple of the district that at last the State cares for its property; that 
cut and burned-over lands are not commons to be devastated; and in 
addition it has set them thinking. If a man will go into the adjoining 
settlements of Clare and Gladwin counties he will find people talking 
of this work as one of sense and usefulness. 

Classifying the expenses of the Reserves for these first five years, the 
following appears: 



Kind of work or expense. , 



For the fiscal year ending. June 30. 



1904. 



1905. 



1906. 



1907. 



1908. 



Total 
for 5 
years. 



Administration, exclusive salary of Warden. 

Protection inclusive of pay of rangers 

Reforestation, planting and nursery work. . . 

Survey 

Equipment, teams, wagons, tools, camp 

outfit 

Permanent improvements, buildings, roads, 

fire lines 

General expenses, mostly hay and feed, 

shoeing, etc 

Purchase of lands 



S158 

491 

1,027 

400 

879 



78 
800 



$245 

1,284 

1,386 

506 

116 

896 

360 
200 



$221 

1,274 

1.661 

863 

223 

872 

261 



$154 

1,519 

787 

1,181 

673 

1,594 

447 



$216 

1,937 

676 

249 

580 

1,807 

411 



$996 
6,506 
5,540 
3,201 

2,472 

5,171 

1,559 
1,000 



An explanation of the foregoing items of expense will explain the work. 

The item of ^^ Administration^' includes the traveling expenses of the 
Warden, occasional clerical help, and also such items as map material, 
photographic supplies and many small incidentals of expense for which 
separate bills seem unnecessary. The Warden has visited the Reserve 
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each year several times, spends from a few days to several weeks in 
looking over the work and the woods and to give directions for future 
work. In addition the Warden spends on an average about one day 
each week attending to the correspondence and the bookkeeping for the 
Reserve; he O. K.'s every bill, sends out the pay, and issues permits. 
He attends the meetings of the Commission and at least once each year 
prepares a report. This expense of administration represents less than 
three per cent of the total expense of the Reserve and is, therefore, 
practically gratis and a labor of love. 

Right from the beginning it was clear that the work of Protection 
should form, at least for years, the most important part of the work. 
This seemed emphasized by the fact that the bad habit of "firing'' had 
so long become fixed as one of the prerogatives of the "noble pioneer,'^ 
and also by the other and even more important fact that a number of 
local men, so-called "representative men," evidently felt called upon to 
dictate to the State what it should and could do with these lands. This 
feeling or conviction settled in the minds of others, who ordinarily care 
for nothing in particular, but are always ready to "burn up something," 
very much like the proverbial bad boy. Not only was it rumored, but 
it was even told to the Warden's face that "you're sure going to git 
burned out"; and also "you can never stop fires;" and "you'll never 
stop stealing." 

For this reason, what seemed a liberal allowance under the circum- 
stances, was made, and the item of protection exceeds any other item 
by nearly $1,000. As this year's experience has shown, it should have 
been even more. 

The following table represents the experience of these first six fire sea- 
sons, 1903-1908 inclusive: 



Date 
of fire. 


Location of fire. 


Area of reserve 

lands burned 

over. 


Extra 
expense 
of fire. 


Causes and remarks. 


Total 
acres. 


Wooded 
acres. 




1903. 

1904. 

April 29 

July 9 

July 18 

1905. 

April 2 

April 30 
April 30 

June 12 


No fires. 

W. of T. 24 — 4 






$25 


A large fire west of reserve » 


T. 21 — 3, Sec. 12 


1 
I 

100 

2 
100 

70 

2 

350 




fought by planting crew. 
Camp fire. 


T. 21 — 3, Sec. 8 


50 


6 


T. 25 — 4, Sec. 23 


Evidently wilful firing under 
pretext of improving grazing. 
Transients, wilful or careless. 


T. 21— 3, Sec. 15 

T. 21—3, Sec. 25, 26 and 36. . 

T. 21 — 4 Sec. 22 


50 

40 

2 

160 




Wilful firing, no camp or 

other legitimate fire. 
Wilful or careless fireing. 

Set on purpose by men whose 

tracks were clearly seen. 
Wilful firing, or carelessness, 

no legitimate fires to start 

with. 
On private lands, fought by 

reserve men. 


1906. 
April 30 

April 30 
June 14 


T. 21 — 3 Sec. 15 


T. 21 — 4, Sec. 25, 26 and 36. . 
T. 21 — 4 Sec. 3 













1907. No fires on reserve. Wolf creek bridge burned. Report claims this to have been spite work 
against a local merchant. 
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Date 
of fire. 


Location of fire. 


Area of reserve 

lands burned 

over. 


Extra 
expense 
of fire. 


Causes and remarks. 


Total 
acres. 


Wooded 
acres. 




19C8. 
April 30 

May 3 
May 3 

May 3 
May 3 

May 24 


T. 21 — 4 Sec 10 .. 


30 






Wilful firing, set in several 


T. 21 — 4 Sec. 22 






places; burned over 150 

acres, but only 30 of reserve. 

Wilful, burned on U. S. lands. 


T. 21— 4, Sec. 21 and 22 

T 21 — 4 Sec 20 


80 


20 




Wilful firing, bumed over 260 

acres, mostly on private land. 

Burned 20 acres on U. S lands 


T. 21 — 4 Sec. 20 








Bumed 160 acres U. S. lands. 


T. 21—4, Sec. 31 


40 
25 


15 




Apparently all of these fires 
of May 3 were set by same 
men and on purpose. 
Wilful or careless firing. 


June 3 


T. 21 — 3, Sec. 33 


Set wilfully and maliciously by 

two men who were traced up. 
Camp fire neglected, escaped. 
Evidently wilful and mahcious 

burning. Did much damage. 
Camp fire left neglected, starts 

fire. 
Set in several places along 

road; evidently wilful. 
Bumed over 200 acres, mostly 

private land ; evidently wilful 

burning. 


June 7 


T. 21^ Sec. 30 






Aug. 3 
Aug. 10 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 4 


T. 21—3; Sees. 2 and 3 

T. 21 — 3 Sec. 25 


269 


269 


»12 


T, 21 — 4, Sec. 4 


60 
80 


60 
15 




T. 21— 4, Sec. 34 and 35 



At present (September 18), the fire reports are not all in for this 
season (1908), since the Rangers have been kept on the jump ever since 
Sept. 1, and even now the dry season continues and with it the fires. 
A visit to the Reserves, September 10-14, revealed the following condi- 
tions in District No. 1: Fires had been set to the S. the W. and the N. 
of the Reserve as well as within the Reserve itself, and Ranger Wm. 
Marsh, assisted by Grover Zettle, J. K. Shire and a small group of re- 
liable men, had been fighting fires day and night. They had miles of 
new furrows to check the progress of fires, and backfired both from the 
regular fire lines and the new lines run; they had fought practically 
whole nights, beating out fires and covering burning logs and stumps, 
etc., with sand, and in these various ways had done all that could be 
done under the circumstances. Good, reliable help was not to be had, 
and neither the people of the vicinity nor the State, county or town 
authorities made any effort whatever in or near the Reserve. As a re- 
sult the fires, helped by hot, dry weather and fanned into a truly serious 
condition by high, dry winds, swept the Jack pine and scrub oak plains 
of the Reserve and the neighboring country. Interesting is the fact 
that even in this unusual condition of things the fire lines (one rod 
wnde), built in 1906, did most excellent service and literally miles of 
fire were stopped completely by these lines. An area of several sec- 
tions, and extending far to the W. and S. of the Reserve, is a blackened 
sheet with practically every living thing destroyed. A few people .vere 
burned out in their homes, the cattle and other stock is deprived of 
the feed, and there is considerable damage besides the main one, the 
destruction of the forest cover. This latter could not be replaced arti- 
ficially for less than ?5 per acre on the average, so that it amounts to 
manv thousands. 
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On the Reserve itself about thirty per cent appears run over by fire, 
and wherever it burned destruction is complete. These fires in late 
summer and especially at the end of a dry season, are incomparably 
more severe and destructive than the usual spring fires which come at 
a time when the ground is still cold and the nights usually frosty. The 
fire danger of this season was much increased by the fact that a regular 
freeze (it froze ice in vessels out of doors and destroyed even potatoes) 
coming in middle August had killed the fern and other ground cover 
and thus prepared, earlier than usual, a large amount of dry, in- 
flamable material. 

In District No. 2, south of Houghton Lake, Ranger Arthur Wykoff, 
assisted by Peter Ladd, Herbert Mcintosh, Elmer Van Sickle, John 
Wilson and a group of energetic, willing men from the settlements of 
Clare and Gladwin counties, fought the fires in the same way as was 
done in District No. 1, employing four and five teams at a time and 
running miles of furrows. They fought a brave fight, literally slept 
on the "firing line.'' As fast as one fire was under control another 
started up, and nearly every day several fires were burning simultane- 
ously, often several miles apart. 

Fortunately the swamps are not dry enough even now but what they 
check the fire and thus the burning has been restricted to the uplands, 
mostly open plains. The exact extent of the burns is not yet ascer- 
tained but will reach at least 3,000 acres. 

Reviewing the situation the following considerations and conclusions 
seem warranted : 

The Reserves are not along railways; there were no mills, no towns; 
the berry picker, who is so often charged with firing the woods had 
left, the season was over; there were no hunters, fishermen or campers 
from the towns (who like the berry picker are always the ones charged 
with carelessness, etc.) ; in short, there was not a single legitimate oc- 
cupant in the Reserve. There were but few teaming or hauling stuff 
along the Harrison road and but few transients; no "hoboes" were 
met at any time; few people passed, so few in fact that horse tracks 
and men's tracks were matter of notice. And yet as soon as the real 
danger time began, and the country became smoky and hiding was 
made easy and the fires were ready to run at good gait, there were fires 
literally every day. The inference is simple and there is but one rea- 
sonable one: The fires were set by some of the people of the district. 
That the majority of the people do not want these fires- is self-evident, 
for in bad years like this, the fires, set at this time of the year, do only 
harm and extensive harm, rob the settler of the much-needed range, and 
endanger house and barn and fence and crop. That the fires were 
set by "local talent" and that these men are habitual "firebugs" is 
an opinion which the writer heard expressed by several of the set- 
tlers and business men of the district. That these fires were not re- 
stricted to the Forest Reserves and therefore do not represent a protest 
against the State's policy, is clearly evidenced by the fact that the 
same practice extended over entire counties, and was far worse out- 
side than inside of the Reserves. But why should he set fires? The 
answer is not easy. The following may serve in part: A certain man 
south of District No. 2, a man whose wife left him for good reasons, 
and who now leads a lone bachelor life, subsisting by working very little^ 
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by picking berries and hunting and stealing a little cedar now and 
then, has been known for years to set fires; he set large fires during 
this summer and when asked has admitted it and as the only excuse 
gave: "Better berrying and easier hunting. 

Another man, a young man, brought his young wife into a Godfor- 
saken, lonely spot, loafs, fishes, hunts and neglects his family until 
even the rough men of the district are disgusted to see the wife and 
little ones in such loathsome conditions. This man has no stock; he 
does not farm; he is not a settler as we understand the term. But he 
must set fires, and when caught at it has the excuse of "Was burning 
a hornets' nest." 

Six years of experience in this district, and many years of experience 
in other regions, has convinced the writer that the hundreds of forest 
fires are the work chiefly of men who belong to the class of the "do- 
nothings," the shiftless and worthless, and occasionally that of the 
incendiary criminal. 

If the State and county will do their police duty, their fundamental 
function and repress criminal practices, the matter of protecting lands 
and forests against fire will, in our State at least, be an easy matter. 
There was no fire even in this dry summer that the Reserve men did 
not succeed in checking and putting out. But with new ones starting 
every day, it was impossible to give prompt attention to all in time to 
prevent serious loss. 

The matter of timber trespass proved far more simple. Though the 
taking (stealing?) of timber on State and other lands had been common 
for years, it was not difficult at all to eradicate the evil completely on 
the Forest Reserves. During the five years only sixteen cases of this 
kind occurred; none of them were on any large scale. Three of them 
were prosecuted and in each case conviction followed, drawing a fine 
of ?100 in case of Isaac Sweet of Long Lake, and a sentence .to Ionia 
prison for John Hill of Houghton Lake. The other cases were settled 
since; in all of these there was evidently no intent of stealing. Since 
December, 1906, no case of real trespass has occurred. 

The total area of land protected being about 65,000 acres, and the 
expense of doing this work |6,506, the protection cost ten cents per 
acre for five years or two cents per acre per year. While this is very 
low, the actual cost is even below this by considerable. In the item 
of protection the entire wages of the Rangers are included. But both 
Rangers did much other work. Ranger Marsh devoted less than one- 
fourth of his time to protective patrol and even Ranger Wykoff, in 
District No. 2, spent less than half of his time in watching for fire and 
trespass. 

The experience of five years would indicate that during ordinary sea- 
sons about three cents per acre a year suffices for satisfactory patrol 
and protection of these lands and that this is about all that the cir- 
cumstances (present condition of woods, small income, etc.) justify. 
For dry years, an extra allowance should be made, which may reach 
even ten cents per acre. 

Reforestation or the artificial restocking of the Reserve lands, has 
continued to receive attention. For an account of the first four years' 
efforts, the reader is referred to former reports. 

As will be noticed, less money was expended during the past two 
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years on this item, in order to allow better protection and to make fire 
lines, a much needed improvement. The experience of this summer 
fully justifies this plan. 

Believing that a thousand trees planted by private individuals on 
their own lands in different parts of the State would do even more to 
spread the matter of forestry than to plant them on the Reserve, the 
plan of giving and selling plant stock at cost was continued. 

The following is a list of names and the amount of plants furnished 
this year: 



Name. 


Address. 


Kind of trees. 


No. of 
trees. 


R Hanson 


Grayling 


Pine 


100,000 


G W M Brown . 


Baldwin. . 


Pine and spruce 

Pine and spruce 

Pine and spruce 

Pine and spruce 

Pire and spruce 

Pine and spruce 

Pine 


30 ,000 


Au Sable Forest Farm 


Lovells 


100 ,000 


Elastem Mich Kdison Co 


Gettys.. . 


100 ,000 


Dr Ed. Hofma 


Grand Ilaven 


15,000 


Alex. Forsyth 


Standish 


15,000 


W C Corhwell 


Clare 


7,000 


Chas. H. Clark 


Eagle 


5,000 


M G Gilbert . 


Traverse City 


Pine and spruce 

Pine 


5,000 


Chas W Kuehl 


Saginaw 


5,000 


J W Hutchins 


Hanover ... 


Pine 


2,000 


C. D. McLouth 


Muskegon 


Pine and spruce 

Jack pine 


1,000 


A F Hawes 


New Haven 


2,000 


Frank Allmendinger 


Ann Arbor 


Pine and spruce 

Pine 


500 


Wm. H. Anderson. . 


Sparta 


250 


Thos. Merrill 


Saginaw 


Pine 


200 











This plant material was all raised from seed in the nursery at Hig- 
gins Lake and was mostly three and four-year-old stock. 

In the nursery itself 105,000 spruce were transplanted; a hedge of 
large transplants of spruce was placed on three sides of the six-acre 
nursery grounds; 324 beds of seed, largely white, Scotch and Norway 
pine were put in. The seed-beds of former years are in good condi- 
tion and fared well this season, the seed beds of this year (1908) suf- 
fered some from drought, since the hot weather was accompanied by 
much calm when the windmill failed and water had to be hauled. 

About 65,000 trees, mostly pine, some spruce, were set out into the 
slash. 

The plantations of former years are in good condition; the Scotch 
pine set out in 1904 is generally over 30 inches high and begins to be con- 
spicuous above the sweetfern. 

What has been said before with regard to the spruce, catalpa and 
locust holds still. The catalpa and locust have failed so completely 
that one forty-acre tract planted to these species was replanted to pine 
this year. The spruce question is not yet settled; the need of stronger 
plants, preferably transplants seems indicated. The planting of two 
or three in one hole in case of spruce may also prove of value on these 
sands. 

The loss, during the year, on the older plantations, is remarkably 
small and would not amount to one per cent. Thus far 440 acres of 
land have been planted to trees, forty acres were planted twice; forty 
acres were seeded in "seed spots" to W. Yellow pine; thirty acres were 
seeded to the same species broadcast sowing after plowing. These enter- 
prises of seeding were only partly successful, though a lot of real good 
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trees were thus produced. The seeding on plowed land suffered from 
trampling by cattle, and this cause is largely responsible for the 
partial failure. 

The results of this line of work may be summed up thus : 

First. Four hundred and forty acres well stocked by planting. 

Second. A six-acre nursery in good condition with about 110,000 
transplants, largely spruce, 200,000 seedlings of 1904, 20,000 seedlings of 
1905, 400,000 seedling of 1900, 400,000 seedling of 1907, besides the seed- 
beds of 1908 already referred to. 

In addition there are several thousand of larger transplants of coni- 
fers. 

Third. Distributed to people of the State: 

In 1907 64,000 trees. 

In 1908 388,000 trees. 

The total expense charged to reforestation as per above table is |5,540. 
Estimating the value of the plant stock according to lowest market 
prices, we have: 

452,000 plants at $4.00 per 1,000 |1,808 

1,000,000 plants ready for use at $3.00 per 1,000. 3,000 
440 acres planted, at $6.00 per acre 2,640 

Total 16,448 

When it is considered that the plant stock of the first two years' work 
had to be purchased and cost $5.00 per 1,000 besides transportation 
charges, and also that no reliable concern would undertake to plant 
these lands at less than $15.00 to $20.00 per acre, the above is not a 
bad showing. 

There was this year (1908) a fine crop of cones, especially of white 
pine and arrangements were all made to gather a goodly quantity of 
the cones and seed. Unfortunately the fires stopped the work at the 
end of the first day. 

The survey of the Reserve lands became necessary right from the 
start. The landmarks had disappeared and there was nothing to show 
where the lands were nor what condition they were in. The survey was 
begun in 1903 and carried on by students of the University each sum- 
mer, until finished in the rough in 1907. During the winter student 
help was secured to work up the field data and copy the records and 
prepare the final maps. The results of this work are: 

First. Location of section corners and the running and blazing of 
section lines, and the setting of monuments over all parts of the Re- 
serve and part of the adjoining lands. 

Second. A separate description for every eighty-acre piece of land. 

Third. A map for every section on a scale of twelve inches to one 
mile. 

The total expenses of the field work amounts to $3,201. The survey 
covers 57,000 acres. The cost per acre is five and one-half cents per acre 
for field work and about one cent for working iip the records and pre- 
paring the maps. 

The equipment belonging to this Reserve work is inventoried in the 
fall of each vear and are as follows: 
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I. IN THE OFFICE OF THE WARDEN. 

Estimated 
present value. 

1 Shaw Walker case for books and files ^35 00 

1 Transit 100 00 

3 map books, containing 92 section maps and the records of 

the survey 2,000 00 

The records of the office 

Blank forms, about 4,000, for applications, contracts, permits, 
pay orders and reports, also fire warning posters, sta- 
tionery 



II. AT HEADQUARTERS IN DISTRICT NO. 1 AT COLD SPRINGS. 

a. Team, team tools and stable outfit: 

2 heavy horses |300 00 

2 light horses 250 00 

2 heavy wagons, 2 buggies 160 00 

3 breaking plows, 1 disc plow •. 45 00 

3 sets of harness, 4 saddles, 1 harrow 105 00 

1 pair of sleighs, blankets, forks, halters and other stable 

outfit 50 00 

Hay and feed for teams 150 00 

b. Planting outfit : 

Spades, hoes, rakes, mattocks, shovels, pails, sprinklers, 

81 pieces in all 75 00 

250 screens for conifer beds 100 00 

Windmill, pump, hose and pipe 150 00 

c. Other tools : 

1 portable forge and outfit, 1 pair scales 20 00 

Hammers, axes, saws, chisels, planes, grindstones, level, 

square, etc., in all 60 pieces 50 00 

Also a small supply of iron and steel, rope, chain, nails, 

staples, wire netting, barbwire, etc 20 00 

d Cook shanty outfit : 

1 range No. 9 30 00 

Tin and granite dishes, kettles, pots, pans, plates, cups, 

knives, forks, spoons, etc*, in all 335 pieces 40 00 

1 set of china dishes 10 00 

Provisions 40 00 

e. Furniture of Quarters : 

70 pairs of good blankets 150 00 

13 pairs of worn blankets 10 00 

13 mattresses, 11 cots, 11 wire springs 70 00 

15 ducking ticks, 3 doz. sheets, 3 doz. slips 70 00 

4 iron bedsteads with springs 20 00 

2 tables, 1 washstand, 2 chairs 20 00 

2 heating stoves 15 00 

f. Survey tools : 

2 compasses, 1 tripod, 1 staff 35 00 

1 chain, 1 100-ft. tape of steel 15 00 

Total for District No. 1 |1,990 00 
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III. DISTRICT NO. 2. - 

(This place is, by road, over 20 miles from District No. 1, hence 
separate establishment and equipment.) 
2 medium-weight horses, 1 light horse |350 00 

2 pairs double harness, 1 single harness 65 00 

3 saddles, 1 wagon, 2 buggies, 3 plows • 150 00 

1 scraper, 1 cultivator, 1 harrow, 1 pair sleighs 50 00 

Axes, saws, canthooks, spades, shovels, forks, etc., 47 pieces 

in all 30 00 

2 iron beds, 7 bed springs, 2 cots, 2 stoves 40 00 

8 chairs, 2 tables 20 00 

1 compass, 1 Jacob staff, 1 steel tape 15 00 

Hay and feed 50 00 

Total for District No. 2 |770 00 

The Permanent Improvements include chiefly buildings and fire lines, 
and then also minor jobs of road and bridge building, clearing of ground, 
fencing, etc. The following list covers the principal ones of these im- 
provements, though many day's work which are spent each year in im- 
proving and maintaining the roads, especially in District No. 2, are not 
here set down. 

LIST OF PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

District No. 1, Higgins Lake: pr^em value 

1 new barn built 1905, on cement base, 24x36, hip roof, 

12 ft. to roof, painted twice fSOO 00 

1 men's quarters, wagon shed and toolhouse, frame 

building on cedar blocks 26x50, 14 ft. to roof, built 

1905, painted twice 500 00 

1 seed house built 1908, for gleaning seed from cones 

and for other purposes, frame building on cedar 

blocks 20x30, 2 rooms, 1 story shingle cover, 

painted 250 00 

1 frame oflSce building, 1 story, 3 rooms, rebuilt and 

enlarged, 1904 150 00 

1 frame shed in nursery, 1906 50 00 

1 old log house, bought with place and used as cook 

shanty 

40 acres fenced as plantation 1903, 60 acres fenced for 

pasture and lake front. . .* 200 00 

6 acres nursery, separate fence, thoroughly cleared and 

in good state of cultivation 150 00 

341^ miles of fire line built in 1906, disced in 1907 1,500 00 

Total for District No. 1 f 3,300 00 
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District No. 2, Houghton Lake: 

2 board camp buildings, repaired $200 00 

1 barn with L, main part 26x64, L. 24x30, the latter 

used as men's quarters, rebuilt 500 00 

1 old stable, merely repaired 50 00 

6 acres of land cleared and tilled and fenced as garden, 

etc 

20 acres of land cleared for hay meadow 300 00 

261/2 miles of fire lines, built in 1907 1,600 00 

Total for District No. 2 $2,650 00 

It is contemplated to add in way of buildings several camps for pro- 
tective purposes and also to continue the construction of fire lines so that 
this item of permanent improvement should, continue at least at its 
present amount for several years to come. 

The item of Ge^ieral Expenses involves chiefly hay, feed and horseshoe- 
ing and similar items, not properly chargeable to any particular ac- 
count. This might be spread pro rata among the other items, but it 
seemed preferable not to do so. 

The Purchase of Lands explains itself. The two purchases made, were 
well made, both properties having been used since their purchase for 
headquarters. 

The organizatiori of the Reserve at present is as follows : 

Warden — The writer. 

Forester — Position vacant. 

Ranger for District No. 1 — Wm. Marsh. Address, Roscommon. 

Rangers for District No. 2 — Arthur Wykoff, assisted by Elmer Van- 
Sickle. Address, Houghton Lake. 

The lack of a forester on the ground is keenly felt at times, but posi- 
tions in the United States service and in other states have proved too 
inviting for the men tried thus far. The law concerning the Reserve 
forbids paying more than $2.00 per day, and these men in other situa- 
tions all get more than $1,000 per year. 

In way of Plcm for the near future, say the next five years, it is sug- 
gested that the present policy be adhered to, that stress be laid on pro- 
tection and fire lines, and that the artificial restocking be restricted 
to such areas as can readily be protected. 
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TWO YEARS OF PROGRESS. 

It is but natural that we should make a survey of the field biennially 
when the report to the legislature is required and note any indications 
of progress in the movement for which the Commission staijds. 

Forty-five years ago the Avriter, a mere boy, in conversation with one 
of the most successful and progressive farmers of Michigan, listened 
to this counsel from the man of experience: ^*If you calculate to be- 
come a farmer and have in mind success in 3'our occupation, don't 
stop with a forty-acre piece of ground. A farmer with a fairly good 
physique and a good head can scrub along on forty acres and get a 
poor living. To be in easy circumstances he must have at least eighty 
acres of land, and to be moderately sure of leaving something behind 
him besides his farm he should have one hundred and sixty acres. To 
attain what is generally termed a competence on the farm he should 
not have less than a half a section of land. This land should be good 
land; it should all be devoted to the legitimate purposes of farming. 
I don't believe in having land and then allowing it to sink me in debt 
by leaving it covered with woods. The land should be cropped and 
pastured, and the pasture should be given as much attention as any 
crop upon the farm. This letting the cattle and sheep and hogs run 
in the woods and take care of themselves is a slipshod way of doing 
business. But the temptation to do it is too strong if you have woods, 
and it is better to have the farm entirely cleared. The farm is a ma- 
chine ; it should be used for what it can do best, and it is a great deal 
more business-like to raise your big crops and buy your fuel and fenc- 
ing than it is to save a big area of woods just for tlie convenience of it." 

This man gave utterance to the average opinion of the best farmer 
of that day. A great change has come over conditions and the best 
farmers are willing to concede that the wood-lot is a very important 
factor in the farm; that it can be made as profitable as any part of 
the farm area, and with the same thought and management put into 
it the probabilities are that it will furnish an income more easily 
acquired than that of any of the cultivated land of the farm. 

In the pioneer days the temptation was to clear a larger farm than 
could be well tilled. The tendency today is to smaller farms and a 
more intensive system of agriculture. The sage advice of my farmer 
friend in my boyhood would raise a smile upon the face of the pro- 
gressive farmer of today. The dairyman, who maintains a herd equal 
in numbers to his acres, sees farming from a very different viewpoint. 
The truck farmer, who maintains his family and obtains a competence 
during his lifetime on twenty acres, or even ten acres, of land, has a 
different conception of how to make the soil valuable. 

It is to this new type of husbandry that forestry makes its strong 
appeal. The best farmers of Michigan today are in line with the for- 
estry movement. They are willing to reduce the area of cultivated 
land if they can learn to successfully maintain a wood-lot upon a con- 
siderable part of the farm. The prices for the wood-lot products have 
5 
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SO appreciated in value that any good farmer can readily see that in 
his method of cropping he can well afford to make a wood-lot a promi- 
nent feature in his farm plan. 

During the last two years the inquiries from these farmers, asking 
for counsel concerning the wood-lot feature of the farm, has been 
strongly in evidence in our State. The same man who looks toward 
the Experiment Station for expert advice concerning the management 
of cultivated land is seeking the advice of the forester to aid him in 
making his wood;lot more profitable. 

The forest heritage which was developed in our State through many 
centuries of preparation, when it came into the hands of man rapidly 
disappeared and within a period of little more than a half a century 
the greater part of this heritage was swept away. It was not until 
the pinch came as a result of the scarcity of forest products that peo- 
ple of all classes began to understand how careless the people had 
been with this legacy, and it is only within very recent years that 
there has been a general questioning of what we shall do to be saved 
from our own thoughtless profligacy. This cry for salvation is a cer- 
tain prelude to conversion. 

The men engaged in the promotion of forestry in Michigan today have 
been earnestly engaged in answering this question coming from all sides : 
^What shall we do to be saved in a way that will restore to Michi- 
gan that balance in our agriculture which shall provide the products 
of the forest for the necessities and luxuries of life for all time?" 

Who are these people whose eyes have been opened to the exact situa- 
tion and the dangers of the future as a result of the waste of Michigan 
forests? The lumber dealers have been strongly in evidence and have 
been asking the question ^^Where shall we go to replenish our yards 
with the range of timber products required in our trade? In most 
lines ^the Michigan product has been exhausted, and we are drawing 
upon > distant places, even across the continent, for our supplies.'^ 

The builders are constantly uttering their protests against the use 
of flimsy/ material furnished them for the erection of buildings today 
as compared with the splendid product furnished only a few years ago 
from our own wood-lots. They find themselves constantly facing a 
rising market upon the material which they put into their work and 
begin to wonder if their entire business is not going to slip away from 
them from a lack of raw material. 

The manufacturers of our State, which use wood products as their 
raw material, have found in many cases it was impossible to carry on 
their business within our borders because they had to import their 
wood. Others find that they cannot successfully compete with the 
world because of the expense of the raw material, and earnestly in- 
quire of land owners "Why don't you grow the stuff to support our 
business?" The farmer is thus appealed to by the manufacturer when 
he says, "We employ an immense amount of labor which requires the 
products of your farm to support their homes. You should also think 
of supporting our business with the raw material which you can grow 
so that this market for your ordinary farm products shall not be 
taken from you." 

The farmers themselves begin to appreciate this situation. The 
lumbermen and the manufacturers have been their best patrons and 
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they can see the importance of maintaining the proper balance so that 
these industries shall be continued and promoted in our State. The 
nursery agents, quick to catch the necessities of the time, are already 
in the field with extravagant propositions for planting trees and offer- 
ing the products of the nurseries to the farmers with wonderful promise 
of fruition, and because the farmers are not yet prepared for this new 
departure the same mistakes will be made that have been in evidence 
for years in the realm of horticulture. 

The most marked illustration of the awakening interest in foresti\y, 
however, is manifest in the attitude of the press of our State. The 
editors have caught a clear view of the situation and they are reaching 
for remedies and exhibiting a greater alacrity in the attempt to re- 
store to our State a profitable balance of conditions which seems to be 
so rapidly slipping away from us. Not only do we see in the columns 
of our leading papers items of news upon every phase of the forestry 
problem, but editorial utterances are strong and urgent in proclaim- 
ing the need of greater interest and ability put into the matter of re- 
foresting a considerable j)ortion of our State. These questions are 
considered as of such vital importance to the journalists that at recent 
meetings of the Northern Press Association forestry has taken a promi- 
nent place in the deliberations, and the most decided pronouncements 
have been made in the interest of forestry as a part of our statecraft. 

The educators of our State have caught the spirit of this inquiry 
and have taken up the agitation of the principles of forestry and are 
placing quite prominently in their announcements of method the fact 
that the principles of forestry and the advocacy of modern forestry 
metliods are made a feature of the curricula. 

Even the politicians have fallen into line and we have at the date 
of this writing the spectacle of political leaders seeking preferment 
at the hands of the people announcing the fact that they are in favor 
of aggressive methods in forestry and reforestation. 

Our merchants, our citizens engaged in the great work of trans- 
portation and our professional men are all exhibiting today a great 
interest in the forestry movement. The clergy are mindful of its im- 
portance and are preaching in the interests of this reform movement, 
urging that from tlie moral and religious standpoint men must arise 
to the importance of forest conservation. 

The strongest allies of the forestry movement in Michigan are the 
women's organizations. All over this State leading and influential 
women have been investigating the forestry problem, have equipped 
themselves with facts and figures concerning current conditions in our 
own country and the Avork of reforestation in foreign lands, and are 
engaged in the work of awakening a strong sentiment in support of 
the contentions of the :Michigan Forestry Commission. Boards of Trade 
in a number of our cities have taken up the subject and are awakening 
in their membership a serious and thoughtful interest in the move- 
ment to rehabilitate our waste lands with forest growth. One of the 
leading subjects discussed in the Farmers' Institutes throughout the 
State is forestry, and the demands upon the Commission for assistance 
in one way or another are increasing with each year so that it is with 
difficulty that the members of the Commission can meet the require- 
ments. 
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The general interest of people in subjects connected with forestry 
is in great contrast to the apathy which existed only a few years ago, 
and there is no doubt but that any progressive legislation which shall 
be enacted by our lawmakers will receive the earnest and hearty sup- 
port of the people. The State Forestry Association has been doing able 
work in propagating the faith, and the Commission of Inquiry has 
been accomplishing a great work in preparing proposed legislation pf 
a far-reaching nature in the interests of Michigan's public lands through 
reforestation in the interests of all the people. 

Taking it all in all, there is great encouragement in the outlook. 
Even those who sneer at the forestry movement and who throw objec- 
tions in the way of almost any detail of legislation nearly always pro- 
claim in advance of their criticism that the}' are in favor of forestry 
and legitimate plans of reforestation. 

We are upon the eve of brighter days for the friends of forestry who 
have in mind in all their earnest advocacy of the work the good of all 
the people. Selfish interests will always stand in the way, but gradu- 
ally the broader view will be successfully maintained and Michigan 
^ull not be a laggard in the procession of the states as they vie with 
«ach other in promoting intelligent management of forests as an in- 
trinsic element of agricultural prosi)erity. 



PRIX ATI : F^OKESTRY IX MICHIGAN. 

BY W. B. MERSHOX^ MEiMBER ^riCIHIGAN FOUESTRY COMMISSION. 

Early in the year it became apparent that the constant dripping of 
the forestry drop was beginning to wear away the stone of indifference 
and opposition and the public was taking more kindly to forestry. The 
Forestry Commission began to get inquiries as to where trees could 
be obtained, how to plant them, when to plant them and all the usual 
questions that the forestry crank knows so well were being asked by 
so many people, that we came to the conclusion that at last private 
forestry was becoming a fact here in Micliigan. 

What should the Commission do to best encourage it? We had, at 
the Higgins Lake nursery, a good many seedlings and we had no money 
to plant them on state lands. In other words, the appropriation made 
by the State of Michigan for forestry purposes was not sufficient so 
that we could plant the seedlings we had already raised; therefore, 
the Forestry Commission instructed the forester to give them away to 
people who wanted them and who, in his judgment, would take care 
of them and would plant them on Michigan soil. There was to be no 
charge for amounts furnished to one person not in excess of 15,000 
seedlings, but if anyone Avanted more than that, they were to pay a 
nominal price. W^e wanted to get them distributed as widely as pos- 
sible. 

Applications came in Avith a vengeance so that our crop of seedlings 
was practically exhausted and we think that the success of our plan 
1ms been demonstrated, for the Forestry Commission is exj^cted to do 
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soiiietliing whereby more trees are left to grow or made to grow in 
Michigan and now that we have enlisted the aid of so many people in 
the undertaking, we think it is a mighty good plan to raise all the 
seedlings that can be taken care of by private forestry. 

Our forester reports that from our Higgins Lake nurseries there 
have been distributed the following: 

1907. 

Pere Marquette Fishing Club 4,000 

U. of M. Botanical Gardens 15,000 

State Sanitarium at Howell 30,000 

City of Charlotte, for park work 5,000 

Thomas Merrill, of Saginaw 200 

New Jersev Forestrv Commission 5,000 

J. B. Brown, of Tawas City, Michigan 1,000 

1908. 

Pere Marquette Fishing Club 30,000 

R. Hanson, Grayling 70,000 

p]astern Michigan Edison Co., Geddes 100,000 

Charles H. Clark, Eagle, Clinton county 5,000 

Alex. Forsythe, Standish 15,000 

M. G. Gilbert, Traverse City 5,000 

Charles W. Kuehl, Saginaw 5,000 

W. H. Anderson, Sparta, Mich 500 

Dr. Ed. Hofma, Grand Haven 15,000 

Frank Allmerdinger, Ann Arbor 500 

Prof. C. D. McLouth, Muskegon 1,000 

W. C. Cornwell, Saginaw 7,000 

Au Sable Forest Farm 80,000 

J. W. Hutchius, Hanover 1,000 

C. W. Garfield, Grand Rapids 1,000 

This, of course, by no means represents the entire forestry planting 
of the State of Michigan, for a great many seedlings were purchased 
from nurseries and professional growers elsewhere. Correspondence has 
brought forth replies to my letters of inquiry in relation to this private 
forestry undertaking, and I do not know as anything more interesting 
can be included in this article than to make extracts from these letters 
or print them verbatim. 

First let me si)eak of the Pere ^larquette Fishing Club and the Au 
Sable Forest Farm, as I am associated with both of these. 

The Pere ^farquette Fishing Club owns about 1,700 acres of land 
in Lake county; the railroad station is Wiugleton, just west of Bald- 
win. This is the usual sand lands so well known in the northern part 
of the lower peninsula of Michigan. There had been located at Wingle- 
ton on the shores of a lake known as ^Mill Lake, a lumber operation 
years ago and all of the merchantable timber was obliterated by the 
saw mill and this property was bought by this fishing crowd to raise 
trout for trout fishing in the three or four miles of stream that runs 
tlirough the ])roperty and plant the lakes with bass, pike, etc., for there 
are two or three spring lakes there also. 

Following the pine, came the scrubby oak growth and a few seedlings 
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of Norway and white pine sprang up and around the shores of the lake 
and swamp came the cedar, tall tamarack towered and smaller ones 
were growing. A little white pine was left in these damper places. 
At first, lacking protection from fire, the seedlings were killed so very 
few of the pine remained excepting those in the cat-holes and around 
the lakes. The timber was considered absolutely valueless when the 
property was purchased, sixtei^n or eighteen years ago; but the oak 
now has grown to merchantable size and will make railroad ties; the 
tamarack has obtained good size, but has recently been killed by the 
saw fly; and around the lakes the thrifty white pine clumps now add 
beauty to the landscape and value to the property and where no timber 
value existed at the time of purchase, today there is evidently $20,000 
worth of merchantable growth, and I have no doubt had it been pos- 
sible to have kept the fire from ravaging the plains and uplands, this 
timber value would have been quadrupled. 

In 1896, a few of us chipped in and got 10,000 white pine and Nor- 
way pine seedlings and set them out along the banks of the creek, not 
on the bottom lands, but on the second bench and along the rim. The 
following year had demonstrated these were alive and growing, so in 
1907 Ave got about 15,000 more and in 1908, 30,000 were put out, and 
Ave estimate that fully 95 per cent of this total planting of 50,000 seed- 
lings are aliA^e. We have been able to keep the fire out so far, but as 
the planting increases a more extensiAC system of fire breaks Avill have 
to be provided. 

The Au Sable forest farm consists of about 1,600 acres along both 
shores of the North Branch of the Au Sable, in Crawford county. This 
is owned by four of us. It is a fad, pure and simple. First, there is 
a magnificent trout stream running through it. Next, Ave Avant to 
demonstrate to the people of Michigan that trees can be groAvn, and 
pine trees at that, upon the same grounds that haAC produced pine be- 
fore, for this land had been, at one time, heavily "timbered Avith white 
and Norway pine. 

In the spring of 1908 we had all cleared and ready about thirty-fiAe 
acres. By clearing, I mean Ave had bloAvn out the stumps and piled the 
logs together in heaps and burned them. This land was then ready for 
the planting of the seedlings, about 80,000, mainly Avhite pine and Nor- 
Avay spruce. We were unable to get NorAvay pine, Avhich ^^e believe to 
be the best pine Ave can set out. We did get fifteen pounds of seed and 
have it now in our seed beds, and it Avill be ready for planting in 1910. 
We also planted 1,500 white ash and 1,500 bassAvood on the bottom 
lands. At this writing, these haAC shown good groAvth and practically 
none of them have died. The pines AA'ere planted about five feet apart 
each Avay and care taken to plant them Avell and right. 

I went OA-er this planting on the 24th of August, and as near as I 
could estimate, I should say that 90 or 95 per cent of the white pine 
AA'ere alive and growing; of the Norway spruce I do not belicAe over 70 
per cent were alive and groAving and the Avestern yelloAV pine and 
Scotch pine have A'ery largely died, but I think this Avas because of the 
inferiority of the seedlings, lateness of the season and se\eral unfavor- 
able things combined. 

Our planting Avas begun at the upper or north forty, on a stretch 
of four forties that lie, one above the other, with the riAcr running 
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through them. These 160 acres we have enclosed with a wire fence and 
around the fence and whole patch we have plowed a thirtj' foot fire 
balk, which we shall go over with a spring tooth harrow this fall and 
again in the spring. We have established seed beds and have already 
placed an order with an outside grower for 50,000 seedlings for next 
year's planting and expect to be able to put out 800,000 to 1,000,000 
seedlings of our own growing during the spring of 1910. We have 
gathered about 1,200 bushels of white pine cones for seed. 

We are constructing a packing shed, ice house and cold storage room 
and a farm house and forester's quarters and intend to reforest the 
entire 1,600 acres. We do not expect to harvest a tree crop during our 
life time. There will be some thinning out of trees to do after a few 
years. But we will get a lot of pleasure out of the undertaking and 
we will make a good game protection cover where partridges and ulti- 
mately deer should thrive. It will also help* conserve the water flow of 
the stream and one of these days there will be a good forest established 
along the north branch of the Au Sable river that someone in the years 
to come will bless us for having planted. 

We have not gone far enough along with the undertaking yet to know 
the costs; we do not want to know that, this year, for we know the 
costs have been high, but when we get everything in running order, we 
believe we can raise our own seedlings and plant them as cheaply as 
anyone in this country. 

Grayling, Michigan, July 20, 1908. 

Mr. W. B. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich.: 

Dear Sir — Replying to your favor of the 17th, will state that I have 
planted about 600 acres of pine seedlings that we bought from the 
State Forestry plantation at Higgins Lake. We planted them under 
the direction of the manager, and I am happy to say that so far it show« 
that about 80 per cent of the plants are alive. We planted all white 
pine — no Scotch nor yellow pine — and if indications up to this time 
would be any criterion, I think there is no doubt but what the planting 
is a success, if done at the right time of the year, and proper care is 
used in putting out the plants. The greatest undertaking we have in 
planting timber is to prevent forest fires; if the fire problem could be 
solved, there would be no diflSculty about reforesting. 

Some time when you are up this way, I would like to have you stop 
over with me for a day or two, and I will be glad to show 3 on some ter- 
ritory now that I am, in a measure, trying to protect for forestry pur- 
poses. I have planted additional trees in among the trees that are 
ali^ady there, and I hope that they will not be disturbed by fire until 
such time as the trees get far enough advanced so that fire cannot harm 
them. You know that after the trees are from fifteen to twenty years 
old, there is not much danger from fire. 

Yours very truly, 

R. Hanson. 

Under date of August 5th, 1008, Benjamin Kewhall, of F. Xewhall 
& Sons, Chicago, writes as follows regarding the seed beds and seed- 
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lings, and at his request Prof. Roth has supplied the information in re- 
lation to the forestry. Mr. Xewhall's letter is as follows : 

"In regard to planting on Manitou Island, ours has been confined 
to about 75,000 pine seedlings in a seed-bed. Probably about three- 
fourths of the seed matured and had very good care the first year. Un* 
fortunately, grasshoppers were very thick in 1907 and seemed especially 
to enjoy those pine seedlings and pretty nearly wiped them out of ex- 
istence. This year there are perhaps 5,000 left in the seed-bed and 
grasshoppers starting again. They have not seemed, up to date, to- 
molest the seedlings very badly, but the chances are, that they will, and 
we may have nothing to report on by the time this month is over." 

And Prof. Roth writes : "The forestry property of F. Newhall & Sons, 
on North Manitou Island, about 8,000 acres, occupies the larger part of 
the island which is in Lake Michigan. The island is moderately hilly, 
has Manitou Lake in its center and was originally covered with a dense 
forest of hardwoods (maple and beech woods), with basswood, elm and 
birch mixed in with hemlock and a little pine. 

"During the middle of the past century, a goodly portion of the island 
was cut for steamboat wood and the steamers then burning w^ood ex- 
clusively stopped regularly at the island. These old cuttings have grown 
up into dense stands of second growth hardwood, so that there are 
stands of old, middle-aged and younger timber represented here. Fire 
has done some harm in the earlier cuttings, but it has not prevented the 
forest holding its own. 

"Desiring to convert the woods into a regulated forest property, with 
a regular yearly income, the owners secured the help of the United 
States Forest Service, who made a survey, a detail report and a working 
plan for the property. 

"A part of the property is cleared and used as farms. About 100 
acres is put in apple orchards which, under the protection of the sur- 
rounding woods are among the most promising in the State. A num- 
ber of men are constantly employed and the forest is thus given the 
necessary protection. 

"So far, no cutting has been done, though there are about 30,000,000 
feet of hardwoods and hemlock ready for the axe. The plan at present 
is to remove this gradually, taking enough time so that when the old * 
stands are gone, the older second growth, most of which is now sixty 
years old and over, Avill be ready to harvest. In the meantime, it is 
planned also to clear and thin the second growth, removing the brushy, 
defective and the scrubby or over-crowded stuff and thus give the good 
trees a better chance for growth. 

"Some bare acres are to be planted and a small nursery Avith white 
pine predominating has been started. 

"On the whole, it is the intention to rely primarily on natural repro- 
duction and to introduce pine only where artificial help seemed de- 
sirable. 

"The situation on an island, cheap transportation, easy logging, the 
presence of old, middle-aged and joung stands enabling at once a regu- 
lar form of treatment and exploitation, the excellent growth and quality 
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of the material, all combine to make this one of the most desirable and 
interesting object lessons in forestry in our State. It is hoped that 
the State will do its share to make the continuance of such a worthy 
attempt possible and even inviting." 

Next is a letter from tlie Washtenaw Light and Power Co., of Geddes, 
Mich., dated Ann Arbor, July 25th, 1908 : 

"In reply to your favor of the 22nd inst. we beg to state that early 
in the spring of this jear we organized our Forestry Department, plac- 
ing in this department between three and four hundred acres of lands 
that we have acquired in developing our power system in the Huron 
valley. We appointed Prof. Filibert Roth head of this Bureau, and 
although getting a late start, Ave succeeded in planting 114,500 trees, 
as follows: 

81,000 White pine. 
19,000 Norway spruce. 
7,500 Red oak. 
3,000 Sugar maple. 
1,300 White ash. 
1,000 White birch. 
700 Black locust. 
-500 Yellow birch. 
200 Black walnut. 
200 Basswood. 
100 Yellow poplar. * 



114,500 



"Besides this, we have started a nursery which has at present a 
capacity of about 50,000 plants, which we intend to double the coming 
year. We have engaged a practical forester who lives on our land and 
gives his entire attention to the nursery and examination and inspec- 
tion of our forest lands.'/ 

Mr. Jay Basset t, of Detroit, under date of August 5th, Avrites as fol- 
lows : 

"I have your esteemed letter of the 23rd ult. in relation to forestry 
matters, and regret that I have so little to report. 

"A year ago Implanted a barren hill containing About one acre to 
seedling black locusts, setting them about four feet apart each way, 
acting under the advice of Prof. Roth, of Ann Arbor. While I have not 
made an accurate count, I judge about 90 per cent of them are alive 
and doing well. I also have a small planting of deciduous and ever- 
green seedlings in a garden ]>lot and those have done very well and 
will be transplanted next sj^ring. 

^'The soil where the locusts are planted is somewhat sandy and 
gravelly with a clay subsoil, and was mostly grassed over. The plant- 
ing was done in the soil by sticking down a ditching spade, inserting 
the seedlings and footing it down. The growth of these trees under 
such conditions satisfies me that Prof. Roth knows what he is talking 
about when he says *You can't kill a locust.' 

**The interest in tree planting which has been aroused in the minds of 
6 
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Michigan farmers through the efforts of forestry people has furnished 
an opportunity for tree fakirs, and I fancy they are working the 
farmers for all they are worth. Last year, traveling agents sold large 
quantities of seedling locust through this part of the State at two cents 
each, and this year I hear of them selling catalpas at the same price, 
representing that they will produce fence posts in three years. Do 
you think of any remedy except the slow process of education?" 

The following is part of a letter from W. C. Cornwell, of Saginaw, 
Avho has a farm in Clare county, and his letter is dated July 21, 1908 : 

^'I have your favor of the 17th inst. and wish to say that I did not 
go into reforestry very heavy this year. I received from the State 
Nursery, Higgins Lake, this spring, 8,000 plants, white pine, Norway 
and yellow pine. The same were immediately set out in rows about 
six feet apart. The land was first ploughed and dragged and fitted in 
excellent condition. The character of the soil was sandy loam and 
clay. I took more pains with these plants than was perhaps necessary, 
but having only a few, I thought I would give them all the show pos- 
sible. About four weeks ago I looked the same over and found about 
ninety-eight per cent of them were growing and doing finely, and I be- 
lieve that the yellow pine shows greater growth than either of the 
other two. 

^*The above plants were planted on Section 13, Hatton township, Clare 
county, Mich. The land that I sold to Mr. Fowler, of Chicago, he is ar- 
ranging to clear of logs and next spring he expects to put out possibly 
thirty or forty acres of seedlings. I will also do something along this 
line, but I do not know how much at this writing." 

From Standish, Michigan, Mr. A. Forsyth writes me the following 
letter : 

"My experience in forestry has been very limited. I put out 100 N. C. 
poplars and 100 N. spruce in our cemetery nine years ago. The poplars 
on the sand top are now from thirty to forty fe^t high and from ten 
to fifteen inches in diameter at the butt. On the clay land they are not 
more than half that size. They are all living. The N. spruce are 
growing well on the sand top and not so well on the clay and only about 
twenty-five per cent of them survived the second year. Our sand top 
soil running from twelve inches to ten feet to a clay subsoil seems to 
be admirably adapted to the growing of these species as well as the 
Norway pine. 

"For private forestry on sand ridges and sand top soil generally I 
am partial to the ^Norway' poplar and the N. C. poplar as they promise 
a quick return, and this is necessary in order to interest most people in 
the industry. We have several thousand acres of this class of soil in 
our county that is not well adapted to agriculture, but which I think 
could be made profitable in raising these trees. 

"I set out 2,000 Norway poplar cuttings this spring in a nursery. 
They are now from four to six feet high. I also set out 8,000 cotton- 
wood seedlings, 10,000 white pine, 1,000 western yellow pine and 5,000 
Norway spruce in a nursery. They are all doing very nicely. I have 
given them frequent cultivations and kept the ground clean witli a liberal 
amount of dust mulch and the extremelv drv season has not seemed to 
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hurt them any. My nursery is on land with about a foot of sand above 
a clay subsoil. 

*^I put out 2,000 Cottonwood seedlings in a forest plantation on a deep 
sand mostly covered with June grass sod and find they are living but 
not making much headway except where the sod had been destroyed. 
I believe trees ought to have a liberal root development before they 
are set out into the forest plantation so they can be set deep in the 
soil, particularly in the sand soil. It will take more time to put out 
the forest plantation, but it will pay in results. 

^'I shall be glad to receive any information that may come to you in 
reference to the N. C. and Norway poplar* as I would like to know more 
ab(mt others' experience with them before going into the industry to 
any great extent." 

Report made by the forester of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, 
^Michigan, to C. Y. R. Townsend, land agent of said company : 

Forest Plantations, August 17, 1908. 
Mr. C. V. R. Townsend : 

Dear Sir : — All the forest plantations made so far by the company have 
been planted, either as an experiment to test the usefulness of certain 
species for the Upper Peninsula, or for the aesthetic value to certain 
localities which are constantly under the eye of the public. 

Following is a list of such plantations with all data that could be 
gathered on the same : 

Experimental Plantations : 

(1) Baldwin Kiln Plantation- 
Year— Spring of 1903. 

Species — Scotch pine, six years old, our own nursery stock; 
Norway pine, three years old, our own nursery stock ; white 
pine, three years old, purchased stock ; Norway pine, three 
years old, purchased stock. 
Soil — A loamy sand, slightly rolling. 

Preparation — Formerly a thick matted crop of grass occu- 
pied the site. No preparation given except to plough fur- 
rows in which the young seedlings were planted, about 
1,200 to the acre. 
Management — In order to keep the grass down, young cattle 
were allowed to pasture here during the summer, with the 
result that the white i)ine was quite badly damaged. A 
double back furrow Avitli the center burned over was made 
each year for fire protection. 
Results — Everything so far has progressed rapidly. No bet- 
ter results could be wished for. 
(2) Coalwood Plantations: 

(a) Year — Late spring of 190G. 

Species — White pine two and four years old, about 2,000 

plants from our own nursery. 
Soil — Poor sandy, hot, dry soil covered with a growth of 
pin-cherry, hard maple and beech of six to eight years 
growth about eight to ten feet high. 

* A form of the cottonwood populus deltoides witli leaves, especially in young trees, much like those 
of the lombardy poplar. (Roth.) 
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Preparation — Planted 6x6 feet under the present growth 
which allows considerable light to reach the soil. No 
special preparation was given, the plants being bole 
planted. 

Management — Nothing has been done to it since. 

Results — All the plants are doing well, where the cover 
was too thick, a very slow growth has been made, other- 
wise all are doing well. 

(b) Year— Spring of 1906. 

Species — Cottonwood cuttings twelve to eighteen inches 
long from healtln^ native trees, gathered by the company. 

Soil — Poor and sandy, in a northwest exposure where the 
soil was hard and blazed, with a light growth of rasp- 
berry bushes and pin cherry. 

Preparation — Some of the growth was mowed down and 
with a ^^V" shaped spade the hole was made, cutting 
placed in it and then closed by another thrust of the 
spade. 

Management — Nothing could be done to assist the plants. 

Results — A very dry spell occurred immediately after 
planting, which evidently thoroughly dried out the young 
shoots as few sprouted, and the following spring the few 
that did come out were quickly dried up by the hot spells 
immediately following. 

(c) Year — Spring of 1907, an acre being planted. 
Species — White pine, two and four years old. 

Soil — Poor and sandy, hot, dry soil covered with a growth 
of pin cherry, hard maple and beech of six to eight years^ 
growth about eight to ten feet high. 

Preparation — Being planted in an old cord wood cutting, 
the wind-roAvs were burnt, which killed a great deal of 
the growth present, which, however, sprouted soon after. If 
the burning had been done in the late summer, better re- 
sults would have occurred. The burning was done to de- 
crease the lire risk and to lay bare the mineral soil. 

Management — As in actual practice, Ave could not afford to 
spend money on such plantations, so nothing was done 
here, in order to see what the results would be under 
such conditions. 

Results — All are doing well. The two-year-olds, however, 
are apparentlv doing the best. 

(d) Year— Spring of 1908. 

Species — Carolina poplar purchased. 

Soil — These were planted on the same site as (b). 

Results — Were exactly the same as in (b), total failure 

being due to a great extent owing to the very poor quality 

of the purchased stock. 

(e) Miscellaneous — About one-half acre was set out with plants 

of different species that had been raised in our own 
nurseries. They were put out merely to test their avail- 
ability for the Coalwood tract. Black locust did well as 
far as growth Avas considered, but was set back every 
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spring by frost. Norway spruce did very well, good 
growth and endurance. Scotch pine did poorh', nearly 
all dying, due doubtless to hasty planting of large plants. 
Norway pine did well, and should be a very desirable 
species for that locality. Carolina poplar again failed 
entirely. The site, doubtless, is a poor one for this species. 
Aesthetic Plantations: 

( 1 ) Lake Angeline Plantation — 

Year— Spring of 1908. 

Species — White and Norway pine of various ages from two 
to five years, gathered from the pine plains about Munig- 
ing and from there shipped to Ishpeming. 

Soil — Sod covered, rock hillside of fair sandy loam. 

Preparation — Nothing was done to the soil. 

Results — Fine. Could not have been better. All the plants 
had been carefully packed in sphagnum moss and had ar- 
rived in good condition as though coming from some 
nearer point. 

(2) Munising Hillside Plantation — 

Year — Spring of 1908. 

Species — Norway spruce, two years old, not transplanted 

purchased nursery stock. Good strong plants. 
Soil — Cut-over and burnt hemlock land — full of gullies on 

steep hillside — nine acres south and one acre north slope 

— good, rich, loamy soil. 
Preparation — Nothing was done to the site, as logging had 

cleared away all the underbrush and ground cover planted 

six by seven feet. 
Results — Have so far been the best. A heavy rainstorm 

washed many out of the ground soon after planting. 

(3) Trout Bay, Grand Island Plantations- 

Year — Spring of 190G. 

Species — Norway, spruce and white pine, four years old, 

from our own nursery. 
Soil — Yeiy sandy, covered with heavy la3'er of caribou moss. 
Preparation — None was given. 
Purpose — Ae4<thetic. Also done to reinforce the open stand 

of Norway pine present, where the heavy layer of moss 

prevented the germination of the seed of the present 

Norway pine. 
Results — All are doing well. 

(4) West Road, Graiul Island Plantations — 

Years— 1905 and 190G. 

Species — Scotch pine, four years old, purchased and then 
I)ut in transplant bed for one year. 

Soil — Almost pure sand with good covering of grass in 
places. 

Management — Nothing was done to aid plants. 

Results — Plants among grasses did very well, the thicker 
the grass the better the growth. Plants on uncovered sand 
are doing poorly, owing partly to the fact that these were 
planted later and in the middle of an exceedingly dry 
spell. 
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(5) Williams Landing, Grand Island Plantations — 

Year— 1905. 

Species — Scotch pine, four years old, our own nursery stock. 

Soil — Very light and almost pure sand — a small amount of 

grass present. 
Results — Belgian hares brought to the island ate off the 

bark around the young seedlings, killing most of them. 

(6) Island Lake, Grand Islan4 Plantation — 

Year— 1907. 

Species — White and Scotch pine, four years old, our own 

nursery stock. 
Soil — Mucky cedar swamp land. 
Results — The plants set out on the knolls around old cedar 

stumps are doing well, but those in the low, Avet places 

have all died. 

(7) West Road, Grand Island Plantation — 

Year—Spring of 1907. 

Species — White pine, four years old. 

Soil — Very shallow, in places earth had to be raked up to 

plant. On high rocky cliff. 
Results — All are doing well. 

(8) C. O. I. Co., Hatchery Plantation- 

Year — Spring of 1905. 

Species — Nursery spruce, three years old, purchased stock, 
transplanted in nursery one year. 

Soil — Burnt and cut-over hemlock land, good loamy soil, on 
southwest exposure. 

Preparation — None was given site. The cherry, balsam and 
ferns were underplanted. 

Management — A fire lane eight feet wade has been put 
around the entire site of thirty acres. 

Results — All the plants have done well. The deer last win- 
ter ate off many of the terminal shoots. 

Yours truly, 

H. B. Morse, Forester. 

The following are extracts from letters I have received on this sub- 
ject: 

E. J. Darbee, Caro, Mich., says : ^The maple grove you make inquiry 
about was set in September, 1880. The soil is quite gravelly. The trees 
ranged from one and one-half to two inches in diameter and were set 
one rod apart. I know now they were too thick and should have been 
from one and one-half to two rods apart. I set thirteen row^s, eighteen 
trees to a row, and I have also about eighty trees growing along the 
roadside which were set three years earlier. I tapped them six years 
ago and those in the grove have been tapped three times. At least 
forty per cent of them have been transplanted. The borers have been 
the worst enemies of the maples here, as I have lost about thirty -five 
trees since they were originally set out. I found that cutting all the 
top off and letting a new one grow saved some of the trees from the at- 
tacks of the borers that seemed to be killing them." 

The above is now a commercial sugar bush. 
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Mr. John H. Biss&ll, of Detroit, is doing something in private for- 
estry in Grand Traverse county, and has about 200 acres of hardwood 
forest which he is protecting and improving for the production of fuel 
and lumber and to protect it from fire as far as possible. He gives some 
notable instances of tree, growth. Speaking of young white pine from 
eight to fifteen years old, he has observed many that have grown from 
fifteen to twenty-four inches in one season and one tree by actual meas- 
urement in the season of 1906 made a growth of thirty-one inches. 

Mr. C. D. McLouth, Muskegon, has planted about 1,300 trees this year 
on an area of tfbout two acres of undeveloped land adjacent to Muske- 
gon, the typical sand lands of that locality. The intention of this plant- 
ing is mostly to make a crop of Christmas trees. 

Around Eagle, Clinton county, Mich., C. H. Clark has planted 4,500 
pine on the south banks of Tx)okingglass river. It is sandy soil and 
the planting was made the latter part of May. Thirty per cent died 
in July and August. These trees were planted for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a wood-lot and for shaping the outline of the timber growth al- 
ready there. David Morrill, of this same township, planted 1,000 black 
locust and 500 white pine on clay soil prepared for planting, and these 
have generally made a good growth. 

Wesley Fay, of Siberia, same county, planted four acres to native 
timber in 1902 and this presents a fine appearance now. 

James Winnie, of Grand Ledge, has thirty acres of second growth 
oak, twenty to forty feet tall, which he is giving a careful thinning, ob- 
taining from three to ten cords of wood per acre. 

Mr. Carl E. Schmidt, of Detroit, furnishes the following interesting- 
letter : 

"Your favor of the 23rd at hand. T have at various times during the 
last few years planted 10,000 white pine, 10,000 spruce, 5,000 common 
cedar, 1,000 willows, 1,500 apple trees, 50,000 Carolina poplar. The re- 
sults approximately are: White pine, seventy per cent growing; spruce, 
fifty per cent; common cedar, eighty per cent; willows, 100; apple, ninety 
per cent; Carolina poplar, two per cent; so you can see that the results 
mainly are not very encouraging. 

"I am getting around to advocating natural reforestation, wherever 
it is possible. To give you an example : I cleared up about fifty acres 
and prepared them for spring planting. AVe were unable to plant the 
following spring, and the land remained, as I supposed, unused. The 
next spring, upon going over it, I found it literally covered with white 
and Norway and some Jack pine, the white and Norway pine preponder- 
ating. 

"On a point, on which I, four years ago, planted a fringe of cedar, I 
can scarcely notice any added growth. But there are hundreds of young 
cedar trees that have come up of their own accord, since planting, that 
are three and four times the size of the seedlings planted. 

"I should advocate that the State of Michigan hold its waste lands, 
and where it is waste brush, take the brush off, allowing the sun to get 
in and a considerable r>ercentage will reforest itself, necessitating only 
the cutting out or thinning of the surplus or over-abundance. Then 
after several years have elapsed, artificially reforest if no growth has 
shown itself. 

"The difference in labor between this and European countries is so 
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very great that it appears unwise to me to completely adopt their 
methods. 

^'Moreover, my observation seems to tell me that where a natural re- 
forestation will take place, the trees make a much better growth than 
if seedlings are planted out. 

"About 500 acres that I have near Au Sable and have succeeded in 
keeping the fire out for five years is covered with a fine growth of Jack 
pine of from two to five feet tall, and 1 am now considering the best 
means of thinning them out. The soil that I have is the very poorest 
sand land along I^ke Huron in Iosco and Alcona counties. Natural 
growth is poplar and scrub oak. 

**Should there be any further information that jon believe I have on 
this subject, I shall be pleased to hear from you." 

Dr. Edward M. Hofma, of Grand Haven, Mich., writes me the following 
letter : "The seedling trees planted were as follows : 10,000 white pine, 
three years old; 5,000 Norway spruce, four years old, and 500 western 
yellow pine, two years old. None of them had been transplanted before. 

"The seedlings were planted about three inches apart in rows three 
feet apart, and I think they should have been planted further apart in 
the row. The planting was done between May 11th, 1908, and May 21st, 
1908. The results as observed August 22nd, 1908, were as follows: 
Of the 10,000 white pine there were alive 8,500 (eighty-five per cent), 
of the 5,000 Norway spruce 2,800 (fifty-six per cent), and of the 500 
western yellow pine 460 (ninety-two per cent). 

"The soil is the same as is generally found along the shore of I^ke 
Michigan at this place, a pure white sand with apparently no humus. 

"The purpose of the plantation is to beautify the sand-dunes, to pro- 
tect the harbor and for future timber supply. 

'*The location of the plantation is best shown in the inclosed sketch 
or map, which is not intended to be perfectly correct. The region is 
located between the mouth and bend above the mouth of Grand river 
and Lake Michigan, and is there for a peninsula and consists of a series 
of moving sand-dunes and ridges between which are found a few level 
spaces of several acres in extent. With the exception of a few patches 
of trees struggling for existence, it is bare sand. 

"The region described is directly opposite the city of Grand Haven 
and across the Grand river. The location of present plantation is the 
level spaces on S. W. 14 of N. W. I/4, Sec. 20. The intention is to 
some day cover Dew^ey Hill with a green cover. With what success, the 
future will show. 

"The poor showing made by the Norway spruce is due to improper 
planting. Where the planting was done with the same care as the white 
pine, the results were very nearly as favorable. 

"This is my first experience. The spruce were the first to be planted, 
and while planting we naturally improved our methods. The last rows 
planted show the best results. The first few rows planted nearly all 
died. 

"I also planted several bushels of seed of the silver maple, July 2nd, 
1908. Results were very poor. 

"I attribute the poor results largely to the jjrotracted dry spell, fol- 
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lowing the planting and partly to the late planting. On the low damp 
places, the maples show up in fine shape. 

**My intention is to plant, this fall, acorns of the white oak, chestnuts, 
butternuts and if available sycamore and tulip tree seeds, and experi- 
ment with cuttings of bass wood and sycamore, etc." 
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FORESTRY PLANTATIONS 
Near Grand Haven, Midi, 



I received the following letter from J. 
Detroit & ^lackinaw Railwav Co.: 



D. Hawks, President of the 



Detroit, Mich., Sept. 10th, 1908. 
Mr. W. B. Mershon, Saginaw : 

Dear Sir : — I have yours of August 31st. I am in no frame of mind to 
write about forestry. I have just learned that a fire that had been 
burning for a month a few miles from Turtle lake, got started our 
way last week, and before our man could stop it, burned some of the 
finest second growth timber Ave had. 

The State could have put out the fire a month ago and should have 
done it, as it was on State land and could be seen for miles. You know 
and I know that no effort lias ever been made to put out fires when 
they could be controlled. This neglect on the part of the State is directly 
responsible for the loss of life and ])roperty caused by the fires which 
have devastated our State during the last month. 
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TAWAS BEACH. 



Ten years ago, the Detroit and Mackinaw Ky. bought some twelve 
hundred acres of land at Tawas Beach, on Tawas Bay, of Mr. Temple 
Emory. Mr. Emory had kept the fires out of this tract for a number 
of years, and while it had been lumbered once and a part of it a second 
time, it still had standing a lot of old white pine and Norway and hard- 
wood and a beautiful lot of younger or second growth. The object of 
the railroad in going into the forestry business was purely educational, 
the aim being to answer on the ground, as far as possible, any question 
that might be asked about timber and its growth. 

We have seedlings in seed-beds and natural seedlings in the woods. 

We have young trees transplanted into beds and in the woods. 

We have stands of pure young pines as nature grows them, and the 
same underbrushed and trimmed. 

We can show pine among the hardwood and with the hardwood cut 
out. 

We can show the growth of pine trimmed and untrimmed, length- 
wise and crosswise. 

While we have confined ourselves mostly to the various pines, still 
we have set out enough native hardw^ood to show its growth in sandy 
land. 

We have set out about 70,000 young trees and have given away 10,000 
mostly to farmers along the railroad. 

We have in beds now : 12,000 spruce, 6,000 western white cedar, 5,000 
yellow pine (western), 1,000 white pine, all of which we expect to give 
away or plant next year. 

We have in beds to transplant next year: 16,000 western yellow pine, 
600 white pine, 20,000 Scotch pine, besides much miscellaneous stuff. 
We find that ninety per cent of the young pines we have set out are 
living and doing well. The land is light sand, and spruce, white and 
Norway pines are the best trees to plant. It is a very usual thing to 
see pines of fifteen or twenty years' growth putting on three feet a 
year at the top and occasionally four feet. 

I was going to^wish you success in your efforts to help along forestry 
in Michigan, but "What's the use?" 

Yours truly, 

J.. D. Hawks, 
President and General Manager. 

I also include a letter from Dr. Emory E. Dial, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
which, while it does not relate to forestry in Michigan, is so interesting 
that I think it is entitled to a place in this article on "Private Forestry.'^ 
I did not know that my name had traveled so far as Chicago, or even 
"Saguenay." I will be interested in looking up the artvcle you refer 
to in the Chicago Journal and thank you for calling my attention to it. 
Evidently it is about as correct as most press notices. The real facts 
may not be half so interesting: 

"The location is the old homestead where I was born and reared in 
Colebrook, Ashtabula county, Ohio. There are sixty-two acres. It has 
been rented for the last twenty years Avith no prqfit to my mother who 
was the owner. She was anxious to sell it, and I bought it, not as an 
investment, but as a matter of sentiment, because I wanted to keep it in 
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the family where it was for about seventy years. One reason w^as that 
near the old house was a white oak tree which was planted by my father 
(now dead thirty years) when it was a small sapling. It is a most 
beautiful tree now, and measures a little over nine feet in circumference. 
It has been set out between sixty and sixty-five years, and shows the 
possibility of forestry although few of us would like to plant oak. 

"I knew that under the present conditions the place could not be 
made to pay in ordinary farming, as I can visit the place only every few 
months. I am a lover of trees, and then turned my attention to the 
kind of trees that would seem to offer some profit. After consultation 
with the city forester here, Mr. John Boddy, with the commission men 
and the forestry service at Washington, I decided to plant Norway 
spruce, to be used chiefly as Christmas trees, since the supply is con- 
tinually diminishing and the demand increasing. Thirty-seven thousand 
were purchased in Ussy, France. They were three or four-year trans- 
plants, twelve to eighteen inches high and cost about $8.00 per thousand 
on the farm. I purchased them abroad, because I could find no place 
to buy them here to so good advantage. 

"They were planted three and one-half by three and one-half feet, and 
I intend to thin them out as they grow large enough for the purpose 
named. 

"Last fall I planted a quantity of chestnuts which are now growing 
well, and which I will plant out next spring among the spruce about 
thirty-three by thirty-three or forty to the acre. The chestnuts are an 
especial large and prolific variety of the American sweet chestnut. They 
are very rapid growers and are said to have borne at five years from 
seed. I am told that the spruce can begin to be cut after five or six 
years from planting for Christmas trees and that probably almost all 
can be harvested in ten years. It is reasonable to su])pose that the 
chestnuts will be ready to bear some at that time. If they do not 
bear at that time and all the spruce are not cut, or if there is no sale 
for them, I can scarcely see how I am going to lose. 

"The ground was well-fitted and they are well cultivated this sum- 
mer, and I plan to keep them so for the next year or so. Thirty-seven 
thousand were planted and I intend to plant about the same amount 
for the next two years. 

"I also have planted six thousand five hundred catalpa speciosa. 
They were set out too thick for timber purposes, but I hope to dispose 
of the rest for planting to allotment owners, etc. One thousand locust 
(black) were set out for lumber growth. Several thousand seedlings 
of elm, box, elder and sycamore were planted as an experiment, as the 
seedlings were not expensive and I was anxious to know what could 
be done while the rest was being attended to, and thus not increase the 
expense much. 

"You can thus see by what I have written that the report received by 
you had a grain of truth in it, but that was about all. I can figure a 
good profit. Whether it proves to be so will require a long time to 
demonstrate. What makes me hopeful is the lack of keen competition 
for some time since people will have to actually have the thing shown in 
actual results and then they;svill be deterred by the long time necessary ' 
to get results. 

"If I have not made plain anything about which you wish to know 
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w ill you make your questions very definite and I will be only too glad 
to answer them. I should also be glad to receive any forestry pamphlets 
issued by your commission. If I can be of any further service to you, 
feel free to write me." 



THE STATE'S PROBLEM CONCERNING ITS HOLDINGS OF LAND 
FORFEITED FOR TAXES. 

BY CHARLES B. BLAIR, OF THE C0:M MISSION OF INQUIRY. 

Protection from fire is the first and the last vital necessity of forestry. 
Assuming that that problem will be satisfactorih' dealt with, the essen- 
tial problem before the State with respect to its large iioldings of for- 
feited tax land is, shall the State make use of these forfeited tax lands 
as forest reserves? If it be decided as a matter of State policy that 
we should secure State Forest Reserves, then it seems an easy and 
obvious conclusion that the State should make use of its forfeited tax 
lands for this purpose. No one would advocate buying other land for 
the purpose. It would seem difficult at first sight to raise any objec- 
tion to utilizing the State's present land holdings. But objections have 
been raised, based largely upon misunderstanding, instigated by inter- 
ested parties. The residents of some of the more remote counties of the 
State have earnestly objected to the idea of taking over the tax lands 
for State Forest Reserves, upon the ground that to do so would con- 
vert those counties and others into a permanent wilderness, keeping 
them from ultimate development. This objection overlooks the fact 
that no condition can possibly be Avorse than that of abandoned, un- 
protected cut-over lands. It also overlooks the fact, mathematically 
demonstrated by the official figures, that there is not forfeited tax land 
enough in any county in the State, even if it were all used for forest 
raising, to upset the just and proper balance between tilled lands and 
forest areas. These figures show that in one county about twenty-seven 
per cent of the area is forfeited tax land; in another county that^^ about 
twentj^-one per cent is land of this character and in no other county is 
there to exceed eighteen per cent, and in about fourteen counties only 
in the Lower Peninsula, is the area of the forfeited tax land more than 
six per cent of the area of tlie county in which it is situated. 

The Commission of Inquiry, in its report, after calling attention to 
these facts, recommends, for the quieting of apprehension and uncer- 
tainty in the minds of those who have raised this objection, that the 
law converting the forfeited tax land into State Forest Reserves, shall 
contain a provision limiting the area of State Forest Reserves in any 
eounty to twenty per cent of its area. A second objection that has been 
much urged in the same quarter is that the coming in of settlers will 
be prevented or retarded by taking over the forfeited tax lands for State 
Forest Reserves. This forfeited tax land is scattered all over many 
counties. In a restricted area, now an:l then, the holdings of the State 
are thicker, more compact. It is only in such spots that it is possible 
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to place or maintaiii reserves that can be economically and practically 
administered and protected. Doubtless more than half of the State's 
holdings of forfeited tax land are too scattered to be available for use 
as State Forest Reserves. Consequently the provision to make use of 
Ihe forfeited tax land for this purpose, means that less than half of the 
State's holdings will be withdrawn from entry by those who may wish 
to settle upon them. 

But as a matter of fact, the objection that settlers may be excluded in 
Avhole or in part, by using the forfeited tax land for State Forest Re- 
serves is s])ecious enough on its face, but in reality is very weakly 
su])ported by the facts. Such settlement as there is of these lands is 
almost exclusively under the homestead feature of the present law. It 
has been shown by the official figures that about half of all the land 
homesteaded is allowed to revert back to the State for non-compliance 
with the terms of the law requiring residents, etc. These entries are 
largely fake transactions it would seem, the motive undoubtedly being 
to skin otf scattered timber. After the deed is given, it is known beyond 
question, that much of the land homesteaded is sold by the homesteader 
to those whose only interest in it is to skin off the timber. Under the 
homestead feature of the law it seems that the acreage of abandonments 
is in excess of the acreage of homes permanently maintained. But under 
the feature of the law which is responsible for the sale of these for- 
feited tax lands in very large quantities, the showing is even less 
favorable. As a matter of fact, there is very little of this forfeited tax: 
land purchased by those who acquire it for the purpose of establishing: 
a home upon it, or of converting it into a farm. Land Commissioner- 
Rose estimates that less than ten per cent is bought for such purposes.. 
The rei>resentatives sent out by the Commission of Inquiry reported 
that five per cent would be a high estimate. A careful examination of 
the land office schedules showing the sales of these forfeited tax lands 
seems to demonstrate that practically none of them are sold to those 
who buy them for homes or for farms. The bulk go to speculators and 
the greater part of the remainder go to those who purchase in small bits 
in tlieir own neighborhood in order to skin off the smattering of timber 
that finds a market at the nearest mill. 

S<»ttlement of the country of the cut-over lands is not promoted in 
any material way by the present land laws, is the conclusion to which 
a careful examination necessarily leads. A third general objection to 
the utilization of the forfeited tax lands for State Forest Reserves is 
that in so doing the State will use for forestry many parcels of this 
land which are good for agricultural purposes. It sounds well to say 
that forestry should be confined to the poorer, non-agricultural lands. 
But as a matter of fact, under present conditions, it doesn't mean any- 
thing except that there will be no State Forest Reserves. The thought^ 
if of value anywhere, is here visionary and unpractical. If it be con- 
ceded that the State is to have Forest Reserves of its own, it must 
inevitably be concluded by any person of sane judgment that the State 
should make use of the land of which it already has the title, rather 
than go out and buy other land. And it must inevitably follow from 
this conclusion that the use of the forfeited tax lands for State Forest 
/Reserves means that all of the land within those localities where the 
State's holdings are in comparatively compact bodies shall be utilized 
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for this purpose. It is folly to talk of dropping out such parcels as are 
more or less good for tillage. If you are going to have Reserves you 
must get them as compact as possible, so that they may be administered 
economically and protected adequately. It is a necessary conclusion, 
therefore, that the State must take its forfeited tax lands without re- 
gard to whether they are agricultural or non-agricultural. 

But this need not worry any one, for the forfeited tax land has been 
selected automatically by the self-interest of the original owners as that 
which is not worth paying the taxes upon. This is the resultant opinion 
of many years. Land which will not induce those who hold title to pay 
taxes upon it, is not in general of the better class of land in the locality 
•where it is situated; and when this failure to pay the taxes becomes 
habittal and continuous over long stretches of years and finally ends in 
absolute forfeiture of title, it establishes with reasonable certainty that 
this derelict land is of the poorest in its locality. Therefore, in taking 
all the land within a given district, the State will be selecting that 
which time and the self-interest of those most concerned has auto- 
matically and impartially selected as the poorer class of land in that 
locality, and therefore the land which prima facie is that which it is 
most advantageous and desirable to use for forest growing. 
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GREAT LAKES FORESTRY CONFERENCE. 

Certain portions of Ontario, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota con- 
stitute what is known as the Northern White Pine Belt and many similar 
conditions prevail in each of these states as affecting the problem of 
reforestation. 

At the suggestion of State Forester E. M. Griffith, of Wisconsin, and 
as a result of correspondence with leaders identified with the forestry 
movement in the states above mentioned, the Michigan Forestry Com- 
mission took the responsibility of calling a conference to meet at Sag- 
inaw, Michigan, on the 13th of November, 1907. The occasion of the 
annual convention of the Michigan Forestry Association at this point 
to deliberate for two or three days upon the questions affecting Michi- 
gan forestry, led to the selection of time and place. Invitations were 
sent out to Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Ontario and 
New York and the attendance in its numbers and character indicated 
the strength of the movement having for its object the rehabilitation of 
the waste lands suited for forest purposes and the conservation of the 
farm wood-lots within the territory represented. Following the con- 
ference New York and Pennsylvania expressed a desire to become identi- 
fied with the movement and join in the deliberations of the next con- 
fei'ence, to be called some time in the near future. 



STATES AND PROVINCES REPRESENTED. 

In response to this call of the Michigan Forestry Commission there 
was held at Saginaw, on November 13, 1907, a conference of forestry 
officials, teachers of forestry and practical lumbermen representing five 
of the American lake states, two Canadian provinces and the federal 
forest service. Except for that from Michigan the largest delegation 
came from Wisconsin, which was represented by President C. R. Van 
Hise, of the State University, Dean H. L. Russell, of the Agricultural 
Department, Attorney General Frank L. Gilbert, State Forester E. M. 
Griffith and his assistant, Frank B. Moody. 

Minnesota was represented by the State Forestry Commissioner, Gen. 
C. C. Andrews, whose studies on forestry in Sweden have been published 
by the federal government, and Prof. S. B. Green, of Minneapolis. 

Illinois was represented by Prof. T. J. Burrill, of the State Univer- 
sity, and Ohio by Prof. W. J. Green, of the State Experiment Station. 

All of these men represented their commonwealths officially. The 
delegates from the two Canadian provinces came on their own initiative ; 
but they expressed a firm belief that their governments will take an 
active part in furthering the program which the conference outlined. 
Those from Ontario were Dr. B. E. Fernow, now connected with the 
University of Toronto, but formerly the founder and for some years the 
head of the federal forest bureau in the United States, and Prof. E. J. 
Zavitz, of Guelph Agricultural College. The representative of Quebec 
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was Mr. Elhvood Wilson, chief of the forestry division of the Laurentide 
Paper Company. 

The federal forest service was officially represented by H. H. Chap- 
man, A. C. Shaw and Clyde T^avitt. Michigan was officially repre- 
sented by Pres. Charles W. Garfield, of Grand Rapids, and William 
B. Mershon, of Saginaw, members of the Michigan Forestry Commis- 
sion ; Dr. Filil>ert Roth, state forest warden ; and Prof. W^alter Mulford, 
professor of forestry nnder Dr. Roth at Ann Arbor; Pres. Snyder, of 
the State Agricultural College, Prof. J. Frederick Baker, head of the 
forestry department, and Profs. W. J. Beal and Pettit, all three mem- 
bers of the Agricultural College faculty. 

It was represented unofficially by a large number of men, including 
Pres. John H. Bissell, of the Michigan Forestry Association; Charles 
W. Ward, a lumberman who has considerable timber holdings in the 
Lower Peninsula; T. B. Wyman, forester of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Co., which is developing scientific forestry on its large holdings in the 
Upper Peninsula; Chairman Merritt Chandler, William J. Oberdorfer, 
and Albert B. Cook, of the Constitutional Convention's Committee on 
Public Lands and Reforestation ; and the following members of the For- 
estry Commission of Inquiry — to which Mr. Cook also belongs — A. E. 
Palmer, of Kalkaska; Francis King, of Alma; Carl E. Schmidt, of De- 
troit; C. Y. R. Townsend, of Xegaunee; D. B. Waldo, of Kalamazoo, and 
Charles B. Blair, of Grand Rapids. 

The conference held its meetings in the East Saginaw Club. Imme- 
diately after it had been called to order. Gen. C. C. Andrews, of Minne- 
sota, nominated Charles W. Garfield, of Michigan, for chairman. The 
nomination was seconded and carried unanimously. F. B. Moody, of 
Wisconsin, was then elected secretarv. 



STATE OR PRIVATE FORESTRY. 

A rough outline of the points which the discussion was expected to 
cover had been prepared and State Forester Griffith, of Wisconsin, at 
once took up the first point, *'Where shall the emphasis be placed, upon 
state or private forestry?" He said that the lumbermen are ready, but 
wish to be shown how to go to work. Therefore he thought the state 
reserves should be managed with this in mind. Dr. Fernow declared 
that liistory shows private forestry is nearly always a failure, so state 
forestry is the logical conclusion. Gen. Andrews, of Minnesota, agreed 
with this and read the following resolution : 

**The delegates from the states of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Ohio and Illinois, and the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, assembled 
in conference at Saginaw, November 13, recommend that on a scale suited 
to its needs and natural resources each state and province shall acquire 
forestry lands within its limits and maintain forests thereon according 
to forestry principles ; and that a share of the revenue therefrom always 
go to maintain schools and roads in the locality." 

Pres. Van Hise, of Wisconsin, objected to the second part of this 
resolution. He asked that the first part alone be adopted, leaving each 
state free to apply its tax laws as it thinks best. Prof. Roth, of Michi- 
gan, supported Pres. \'an Hise. Gen. Andrews therefore withdrew his 
second clause, and his resolution was then unanimously adopted. 
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Messrs. Green, of Ohio, and Burrill, of Illinois, said that there is very 
little poor soil in their states, so that for them all the emphasis must 
be put on the farm wood-lot. 

Prof. Roth, of Michigan, then recalled the delegates to the main sub- 
ject under discussion and asked that the conference keep to broad lines. 
He presented a resolution that in the great lakes region the states and 
provinces be urged to encourage private forestry, explaining that his 
thought was more to preserve existing forests than to inaugurate new 
ones. Clyde I^eavitt, of the federal forest service, emphasized the need 
of the State doing something directly instead of depending upon private 
owners, though he admitted that on small areas private enterprise may 
be successful. Prof. Roth's resolution was then adopted. 



FOREST TAXATION. 

Three closely related subjects were next called up for discussion: "Is 
the great trouble in tax rate or assessment?" "Should law designate 
the use of taxes on forest lands,'' and "How can Ave prevent fraud under 
any form of forest taxation?" 

Prof. Roth, of Michigan, suggested that in this discussion it would 
be best to use only general terms and state that the conference believed 
certain laws to be inimical to private forestry and that new laws are 
needed to give encouragement. 

Dr. Fernow, of Ontario, said the question of taxation is so great 
that the conference could not expect to discuss it to a finish, that the 
only thing the conference could do would be to start the machine going. 
To this Forester Griffith, of Wisconsin, agreed heartily and suggested 
that a plan be worked out later and submitted to representatives of 
the three pine tree states before their legislatures meet again. Dr. 
Roth and Pres. Van Hise declared that a statement of grievances should 
precede detailed recommendations. They therefore proposed the follow^ 
ing resolution : 

"This Conference believes that at present there is both lack of law 
and also that there are certain laws inimical to private forestry ; and 
it is the sense of this conference that modifications of present laws and 
enactment of new laws are necessary in order that private forestry as 
a regular industry become possible and general." 

The resolution was adopted. Dr. Fernow, of Ontario, then proposed 
that committees be appointed to draw up recommendatious, but Pres. Van 
Hise demurred, saying he understood that certain principles were already 
acceptable to all present. Therefore he proposed this resolution: 

"It is the sense of the Conference that lands containing forests should 
be taxed in the usual manner so far as the land is concerned, said land 
to be assessed as if it contained no timber ; but the forest products should 
be assessed and taxed only when they are cut and removed, and then in 
an appropriate manner." 

Forester Griffith proposed as a substitute for this a resolution recom- 
mending that timber land should be taxed as if it were cut-over or wild 
land and that the timber should be taxed only when it is cut. This 
resolution recommended penalties for violations of the law by lumber- 
8 
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men, and safeguards for the lumberman. In answer to a question 
from Mr. Garfield, he said that farm wood-lots would also be assessed 
as wild land. Mr. Cook expressed doubt as to the possibility of enact- 
ing such a law, and told of an act vetoed by Gov. Bliss which provided 
that forest or wood land up to one-fourth of a man's holdings might be 
taxed at a nominal figure, say $1.00 an acre. The veto was based upon 
a belief that the act was unconstitutional as it is stipulated that all 
lands must be taxed on a fair and equal basis and at a fair cash valua- 
tion. 

Chairman Garfield appealed to Attorney General Gilbert, of Wiscon- 
sin, for an opinion on the subject, but the latter declined to commit 
himself on the question of whether it would be constitutional to separate 
land from trees for purposes of taxation. Mr. A. C. Shaw, of the federal 
forest service, was more definite, however. "I think the timber on such 
lands could be declared personal property,'' he said. "In New York 
and some other states liouses are, under certain conditions, declared 
personal property, departing from the common law distinction. It 
seems to me that a law declaring timber upon a certain class of lands 
to be personal property and exempt from a land tax would be constitu- 
tional. I would say, however, that according to my understanding of 
the constitutions of the states of Ohio and Minnesota they do not per- 
mit exemption except for purposes specified in the constitution, and 
this is not such a purpose. In my opinion a proper law could be framed 
(for the other states)." 

A general discussion followed, in which Messrs. Ward, Shaw, Andrews, 
and Roth took part. Pres. Van Hise then reread his resolution and 
Mr. Cook suggested that a distinction be made between mature and 
growing timber, or land held in forests for speculation and that held 
for growing forests. Pres. Van Hise and Prof. Zavitz at once objected 
that it would be practically impossible to decide what is a mature for- 
est and what a growing forest. Prof. Roth suggested that if a timber 
owner were to hold on to his trees for a few years in order to get a 
higher price, the township, through its increased tax returns, w^ould 
benefit in the same ratio as the owner. 

Mr. Shaw was inclined to disagree with this and pointed out that 
it would be possible for an owner to hold his timber after it had ceased 
to increase in value. Mr. W^ard immediately took issue with him, how- 
ever, and as a practical lumberman pointed out how an effort to dis- 
tinguish between mature and growing timber for taxation purposes 
would lead to an immediate skinning of the land. "I am speaking," 
he said, "from the standpoint of a man who has a forest and wants to 
preserve it. Therefore I think you make a mistake if you make any 
distinction between growing timber and matured timber." 

This discussion inspired Pres. Van Hise. "It seems to me that our 
nation has gone crazy!" he exclaimed. ^^We look with pride upon the 
report that so many million tons of iron ore are mined and so many 
billion tons of coal. We look with pride upon the fact that our State 
is sending so many billion feet of timber from the Reserves, or timber 
products from the State. We are in the same position as if we had 
a definite bank account which it has taken a great length of time to 
lay by, and we were anxious to use it up at once." 

"These natural- resources, mineral and timber, have been many years 
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arriving at maturity, and we ought to do everything we can to en-' 
courage their preservation. Any man who has a timber reserve, who 
is holding it for the public good, should be encouraged. Otherwise we 
shall have all of these three states in a condition where they will have 
no natural resources. They will be in the same condition as other 
countries where the forest is completely removed from the mountains, 
where there is no timber but where there should be timber continuously. 
Or we shall be in a condition like that of France which is spending 
many, many, many millions of dollars to replace the forests. If this 
gentleman who has forests is willing to hold them we ought to make 
the most liberal conditions so he will hold them and not use them all 
at once." 

Mr. Ward exclaimed that if there had always been an average tax 
of ten cents a thousand feet on all timber cut in the lake states and 
this money had been put into permanent forestry, what a forest we 
would have today! 

Forester Griffith, of Wisconsin, called attention to the injur}- that 
would be done the small summer resort lakes by legislating against 
mature timber. Dr. Roth expressed the opinion that it would be to 
the advantage rather than the disadvantage of Michigan if every acre of 
timber land in the State were entirely exempted from taxation. The reso- 
lution of Pres. Van Hise was then put to vote and carried unanimously. 

Chairman Garfield asked whether this broad declaration satisfied the 
Conference suiOficiently for it to pass on to other points leaving the de- 
tails to be worked out later by a committee representing the several 
states and provinces?. Prof. Roth replied that he wished to say first 
that he believed the trouble in forest taxation lay not so much in the 
assessment as in the rates. ^'For instance," he said, "when a man has 
to pay ninety odd dollars upon ft thousand dollars worth of property-, 
that property is being simply confiscated. This resolution of Mr. Van 
Hise simply outlines a method of assessment. It has nothing to do 
with the local men who fix one dollar or ten dollars as the tax rate. 
For that reason it seems to me we should have a resolution which will 
pass upon this matter of tax rate. So I would move that it is the sense 
of this Conference that the unusual tax rates which have been in vogue 
in the greater part of our timber districts are inimical to forestry, and 
that therefore the tax rate should be regulated b}^ the state govern- 
ments of the several states." 

Mr. Cook at once objected to this. "I don't think that is a practical 
idea," he said. "I wish to suggest to Dr. Roth that what makes the 
rate so high is the low assessment. So much money must be raised. 
You must raise- it on the land and property you have to assess. If you 
haven't much for your assessment and must raise a lot of money, your 
rate is going to be high. The state cannot control that." 

Mr. Shaw, of the federal forest service, answered Mr. Cook by saying 
that some of the states, North Carolina, for instance, have a constitu- 
tional provision that the state tax shall not exceed a certain rate. 
^*We have got to have that," he added. Dr. Roth then repeated his 
argument and declared that he knew of an instance where men had 
burned a schoolhouse in order to get the job of rebuilding it "with the 
lumberman's money," and of other instances where roads were b\iilt 
^^from nowhere to nowhere." 
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^ Attorney General Gilbert, of Wisconsin, was not convinced, however. 
^*It seems to me," he said, "if that resolution is drawn in that form we 
are going- to be smiled at, to put it mildly. Perhaps in this particular 
section our tax rate liens and our • assessment liens are an imposition. 
The trouble of which the professor speaks is owing to the very 
low assessment or else it is owing to high local expenses. 
The tax levied by the county is for the county and has nothing 
to do with the state. The state requires a tax to be levied for the sup- 
port of the state. But it cannot go any further than that, except that 
its tax cannot exceed a certain per cent of the assessed valuation of an 
assessment district. 

"The trouble isn't with the rate. It is the assessment that makes 
the rate but the rate doesn't make the assessment. It is the assess- 
ment which is the root of the evil, or else it is the squandering of money 
by the township." 

FIRE WARDEN VS. PATROL. 

Chairman Garfield then said that as Dr. Roth's resolution had not 
been supported, the Conference w^ould proceed to the next subjects: 
^*Fire Warden or Patrol — Which?" and "What is a reasonable expense 
per acre?" He asked, however, that Dr. Roth first give definitions of 
"fire warden" and "fire patrol." 

Said Dr. Roth: "The difference between the fire warden system and 
the patrol system is that in the first case it is the duty of certain local 
officials to put out fires when they occur, while^in the second there 
are certain people charged with the duty of patroling the woods to 
look for and to prevent fires. Under our present law the fire patrols 
are permitted to call for help to prevent or put out fires." 

Gen. Andrews asked whether wardens patrol. Dr. Roth replied no. 
that wardens never patrol. 

Gen. Andrews then continued: "In our state (Minnesota), we have 
a provision in our statute which provides that the fire wardens patrol 
districts in dangerous weather. I have to issue instructions that they 
shall not patrol until authoriz^ed by the forestry commission because 
of the likelihood of running up a bill. These wardens (wlien on pa- 
trol?) are paid two dollars a day. I think it essential that the warden 
be authorized to patrol his district." 

Pres. Van Hise asked if one of the Ontario delegates could describe 
the efficient system in the government forests there. Prof. Zavitz re- 
plied that as the details of the system would take up too much time 
(he had described them in a paper read before the Convention the day 
previous) he would simply say that Ontario has fire rangers for cer- 
tain districts. These men have duties in the territory most of the year, 
they are j^ermanent employes of the government. They are set to 
patroling during the dangerous season, roughly speaking from May to 
the end of September. Most of them are college men and in the future 
the government hopes to employ forestry students. The districts now 
patroled are the forest preserves, which comprise about 9,000 square 
miles. 

The head ranger gets $3 a day and each assistant |2. The extent of 
territory under each head ranger varies considerably with the topog- 
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raphy of the country.. There might be 500 miles Avhieh could be pa- 
troled easily. The patrols usually keep to the beaten track as people 
never get awav from the tracks into the wilderness. This patrol system 
cost last year' from $60,000 to |70,000. 

Mr. Leavitt, of the federal forest service, said that it seemed to him 
absolutely necessary to have a patrol system, that is, employ men 
who put in their whole time and are under pay from the government 
all the year round. Prof. Griffith praised a system of licensing guides 
who could thus 1)0 added to the force at critical seasons. Prof. Zavitz 
said that in Ontario the lumbermen pay one-half the cost of patroling 
those lands on which they are operating under license from the gov- 
ernment. 

!Mr. IMerce, the Michigan Game, Fish and Forestry Warden, was 
called on by Chairman Garfield. He said that he had learned little 
of the fire part of his business since his appointment. He wished, how- 
ever, to correct a wrong impression in regard to our system. ^*Our 
law,'' he said, ^*provides that the territory from the north line of Arenac 
i^ounty (including the Upper Peninsula and the northern part of the 
Lower Peninsula) be divided into ten districts with a deputy game, 
fish and fire Avarden for each. Xow you gentlemen know the extent of 
that territory. Under the law I distribute about six men in the Upper 
Peninsula and four in the northern part of the Lower Peninsula. The 
Tapper Peninsula has, I think, about 22,000 square miles. We have 
about 2,000 miles of coast in this state, upon all of which there is fish- 
ing. Ro we have nothing in the line of a patrol system, as I would 
look at it. The duty of the deputy wardens is to enforce the game 
and forest law in their territories, and at the same time oversee the 
Avork of the township wardens. If anything in the line of patroling is 
done directly it will have to be done by the men of the townships. The 
men appointed by the state cannot undertake anvthing in that line at 
all." 

Mr. Pierce said that he would not favor licensing guides and making 
them deputy game, fish and fire wardens, as responsible men are wanted 
in these official positions. The township wardens, he added, are sup- 
])Osed to put out fires, limiting them to ten days. But if tlie fires re- 
fuse to be so limited these township wardens may put in more time 
fighting i)r()vided they get the permission of the district warden or the 
state warden. In case of a large fire the district warden is supposed 
to take direct charge of the fighting force. 

Prof, (ireen asked him how he liked the combination of game and 
fish warden with that of fire warden. Mr. Pierce replied that without 
Inking abl(» to sjieak from any great amount of exi)erience, he thought 
it an excellent idea, because one man covering a certain territory and 
for one salary can look after the two kinds of work just as well as two 
men. 

^fr. Chapman, of the federal forest service, followed up what Warden 
Pierce bad said by giving it as his opinion that while the i)atrol system 
is uncpiestionably the best it will be prohibitively expensive except 
when timber covers very large areas. Prof. Zavitz' added that in On- 
tario the fire rangers are authori7.ed to make arrests for violations of 
The game laws and that he believed the game question should l>e de- 
pendent (Ml Hie forest management. 
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Mr. Griffith, of WisconsiD, took up Mr. Chapman's line of thought, 
saying that in regions where there are large timber holdings a patrol 
system is practicable. "In Wisconsin," he said, "we have one township 
of 26,000 acres that is owned by nine or ten different parties. The 
holdings are all split up. No one of those parties had any idea of 
patroling his holding. I saw them all and suggested that each pay ten 
cents per acre per year for a patrol. That would give them, at the 
rate of fifty dollars a month for each man, a patrol of four months. 
It would give them fourteen men in that township. If they 
employed these men the state fire warden could appoint them 
wardens with authority to make arrests. So if the owners of timber 
lands will co-operate with the state and pay ten cents an acre they 
can have a patrol during the dry season which will give them fire pro- 
tection." 

VALUE OB^ OUTDOOR LIFE. 

Chairman Garfield then asked one of the Michigan commissioners 
to speak on the subject, and Mr. Mershon, of Saginaw, responded: "I 
am interested in two or three bodies of timber," he said, "two of them 
in Michigan. One of these is about 1,600 acres. We have that patroled^ 
but the man also has something else to do. The other is of about 34,- 

000 acres. There we have another man. He has power to employ two 
assistants during the dangerous periods. We look upon the spring 
time after the snows have dried up and before the green foliage has 
started as a dangerous period here in Michigan. After the green growth 
is well established it is not so dangerous. We have looked forward to 
aid from the state ; we expect it, and I think that is the safest kind of 
fire protection. 

"I think the time will come, however, when a more general and effective 
system of fire protection can be inaugurated, and I think private owners 
would be willing to join in some such plan as suggested by Mr. Griffith. 

1 think you are on the right road here when you speak of combining 
the game and fish warden department with that of forestry. The dis- 
trict where the fire is to be feared is the district where the game is 
found. 

"Mr. Griffith spoke about the lakes in Wisconsin and the rivers. 
They are known the world over. They are advertised by all the rail- 
roads. The tourist comes from the southern states in the summer to 
get the muscallonge. He knows how many dollars per pound he pays 
for the fish that he catches in the Wisconsin lakes. Michigan too is 
most singularly and advantageously situated as a summer resort on 
account of its lakes, its tremendous shore expanse along the great lakes 
and its numerous trout streams. Just at this time, when there is a 
tremendous influx of visitors, loaded with all sorts of paraphernalia to 
shoot deer, the railroads derive a tremendous benefit. If our non-resi- 
dents do not dodge the game warden and pay their non-resident tax 
there is going to be a great big fund for game protection from that 
source. I think the county of Saginaw has already furnished licenses 
for 140 residents who have gone to hunt deer, the resident license being 
nominal only. 

"But, in the summer time, in May, when the birds are first beginning 
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to come from the south, and when the arbutus has blossomed, throw- 
ing its sweetness through the air, then is the time when you notice the 
big influx. Everyone who is capable of telling a fish story has been 
for weeks preparing his tackle, getting out his flies, knocking the moths 
out of his fly box, getting ready for the fray. And there isn't a stream 
in Michigan on which from the tenth to the fifteenth of May a man 
can fish without being passed by anywhere from fifteen to twenty 
fishermen; and we have streams without number. It is not the pounds 
of fish that they come after, it is the fun of outdoor enjoyment. 

"The knowledge that there are trout in these streams, and the idea 
that there is one just a little bigger than they ever took before is bring- 
ing all these people here to enjoy the fishing. We couldn't have trout 
streams, or any particular trout stream, running through a barren 
sand plain, which never is shaded. The trout wouldn't stay in such 
a stream. So it is that we do not Avant the lands timbered simply from 
a business sense; we have other reasons. The people buy these rail- 
road tickets because it increases their health and leads to the general 
improvement of mankind that comes from the life out of doors and 
the communion with nature. And that is of gi'eat value to the human 
race. 

"The man with his family will go to the woods for a few days; little 
parties are going to the forests on Sundays. They w^ant to get under 
the trees. They don't. have picnics on the bare prairies very often. Do 
everything you can for the forest and encourage its improvement. All 
mankind likes to be there ; whether it is only because of the birds with 
their songs and plumage or to get out with a gun after the game, or to 
catch the trout and black bass of our lakes. All is created for and 
will have a beneficial effect upon the human race. 

"One of the best things that could be done for our people, to keep 
them out of the insane asylum, where many of them are from overwork, 
is to bring our children up strong and healthy. Let them get out in the 
woods. Let the mother take the children down to the lake shore, or to 
the picnic ground. That is one of the great values of forestry, gentle- 
men. It is all right to talk about its commercial value ; there is a com- 
mercial value and an esthetic value as well." 



FIRE FIGHTING ABROAD. 

The chairman next asked Dr. Fernow to say something of his ex- 
perience abroad in the matter of fire prevention and its cost. The lat- 
ter replied that while European countries have systems of patrol which 
prevent fires very effectively, they have few lessons to teach America 
as conditions here are so different. 

In Germany, he said, he knew of one region that has had only four 
fires of any importance in fourteen years. But there the forest service 
is a stable service, the men stay forever ; while here men are continually 
changing so that a fresh lot must be taught woodcraft every summer. 
Also, as the Europeans are regularly employed at forestry work, tlie 
patrol and fire-fighting does not entail extra expense. He mentioned as 
a suggestive fact that though fires are kept out of the forests, vet 
railroads run through them. 
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When Dr. Feriiow had finislied, Pres. Van Hise asked that the Con- 
ference take up the question of ^*Obligating burning of brush." He re- 
quested that the discussion be opened by Prof. Griffith, who had pre- 
pared a bill covering the question. This bill provided that lumbermen 
be compelled to pile and burn slash and specified how such Avork should 
be done. 

After reading this bill, Prof. Griffith said that slash left from lum- 
bering is one of the most important causes of fire, and that after years 
of fighting the lumbermen of Wisconsin are now ready to accept such 
a measure. At least, he said, several prominent men among them had 
told him that they w^ould help pass such an act if Michigan and Minne- 
sota will follow suit. He quoted one of the younger Weyerhaeusers as 
saying that his father would accept such a law. He then gave some 
details showing how the law could be made to work. 

Pres. Van Hise had meanwhile drawn up the following resolution : 

^*The Conference approves of the general purposes of the bill pre- 
sented by Mr. Griffith for the piling and burning of slash and recom- 
mends that the forestry commissions of the states and provinces repre- 
sented in this Conference draw up and present to their legislatures 
bills adapted to the special conditions of their states in order to ac- 
complish the piling and burning of slashing." 

Gen. Andrews seconded the resolution, though he said that it Avould 
not be practicable to burn slash in all .cuttings, as in a hardwood forest. 
Minnesota, he added, had taken up this matter with Mr. Pinchot and 
the latter gave it as his opinion that there has not yet been sufficient 
experience to warrant the passing of a law. Dr. Fernow^ declared that 
it would be difficult to burn slash in the Canadian fir woods, but Pres. 
Van Hise replied to these objections that the law of each state should 
be adapted to its individual conditions. The resolution was put and 
carried. 

BEST FORM OF FOREST ADMINISTRATION. 

Prof. Green, of Minnesota, asked that the question of the "Best form 
of forest administration" be next considered, and that Forester Griffith 
take the lead. This, after some hesitation, Mr. Griffith did. "I think," 
he said, "that the strongest feature of the Wisconsin system is that 
the State Board of Forestry has been taken as nearly as possible out 
of politics. The board is now composed of the president of the uni- 
versity, the head of the State Geological Survey, the head of the agri- 
cultural department, and one other man to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. So the officers of the university form a majority of the board. 
These are men of such standing that they are not subject to political 
influence. 

"We felt the need of this immunity very strongly because of ex- 
periences we had before. Ten years ago we had a State forest reserva- 
tion of 10,000 acres. But the timber was too valuable, they had to put 
it on the market. We had another reservation or State park in Yilas 
county which they sold for |200,000. Weyerhaeuser got about half and 
sold the lumber from it for |1,000,000. So the State lost on that one 
deal from two to three million dollars. And the State is now trying 
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to buy that land back from its owners. If we can get it back for any 
reasonable sum we shall think ourselves fortunate. 

"The new board has no political appointees. It has full control 
of forestry work and appoints the State forester. On his recommenda- 
tion it appoints all the other employes of the department. I think the 
strongest part of our law is that the board is composed of men who 
are not politicians and who will not be influenced by politics." 

In reply to a question from Prof. Burrill, of Illinois, he added that 
the board passes upon all sales and purchases of land. 

Pres. Van Hise elaborated on this description somewhat. He said, 
^^The board, for example, holds the money in a trust fund. It is to be 
used just exactly as the commission directs. While they appoint the 
State forester they also appoint the other officers on the recommenda- 
tion of the State forester ; placing him in the same position in reference 
to the commission as the president of the university is in regard to the 
regents of the university. The president of the university makes nomi- 
nations for officers, who are appointed by the regents. The forester 
makes the nominations, and the commission makes the appointment. 
So we have a forester whom we hold responsible for results and give 
him the initiative power to get results." 

The same form, he added, had been followed in other Wisconsin com- 
missions, such as the State Geological Survey, and the Free Library 
Commission. 

Prof. Green, of Minnesota, gave a description of the forestry board 
in his State. He said that in the past there had been very bad mis- 
management of timber lands, but that at present the management is 
good. Forestry affairs are in the hands of a board of ten members, 
which he admitted is too large. Seven of these are members ex-officio, 
three are appointed by the governor on the nomination of the board 
of regents. These three represent the agricultural society, the fish and 
game commission, the forestry society, and the State horticultural so- 
ciety. 

The forestry commissioner (Gen. Andrews) is appointed by the State 
auditor. The State auditor, the attorney general and the State treas- 
tirer constitute the State timber board, which has charge of the sales 
of timber and lands. This system has worked fairly well because the 
present State auditor has been in office about twenty years and so 
has much experience, but Prof. Green thought that it divided the work 
too much, and that consequently Wisconsin's system might prove bet- 
ter in the long run. The Minnesota forestry commission is handled by 
an executive committee of three. It has charge of the enforcement of 
the forest law. 

Dr. Fernow followed with a description of the Ontario system. "In 
Ontario," he said, "the timber lands belong mainly to the crown, 
and there is a Crown Land department which manages the sales of 
timber. Some two or three years ago there was a clerk of forestry in 
this Crown Land department whose duty it was every year to issue a 
nice little report. And that was his entire business for many years 
until they got a very efficient man in the position who did more than 
prepare a report on forestry' in general terms. This clerk had in con- 
nection with his other functions the question of colonization. That 
was considered a very important matter, because the question was 
9 
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whether to keep the land for timber or give it up to settlement. By 
and b}^ this colonization business became the strongest part of the 
work, and this clerk found it necessary to have somebody else to handle 
ihe forestry side. Some of the lands were withdrawn from settlement. 
Some of these reserves have timber holders who cut off timber. On one 
of them the London government had the oak set aside, but only after 
the pine had been sold on it. So there is lumbering on these forest 
reservations on the same conditions as all the other pine lands are 
being lumbered. 

"When Mr. Southworth, though a very efficient man, found he had 
enough to do with the colonization part, he secured the appointment 
of a provincial forester, and Dr. Clark was called into that position. 
Dr. Clark is a very aggressive man, with decided opinions and views, 
and was bound to do something. The very first thing he did was to 
make great improvements in the position, because he insisted on doing 
real forestry work. He performed his duties very intelligently, and 
was very active in sustaining the forestry commission. But soon the 
whole thing was transferred to the Department of Agriculture, where 
they might talk and not do any damage. As a result, Dr. Clark re- 
signed^ because he saw there was nothing expected of him except to talk. 

"Last summer, by law, the forestry commission was changed by leav- 
ing out the forester. At my first interview with the prime minister 
I told him I was very sorry but that there was no use educating for- 
esters unless the government had a plan to use them. He said that 
he was willing for me to tell him what to do. Of course, I explained 
my mission, and I told him I would keep him to his word. So we have 
now Avork enough in the way of a forestry department. 

"In the meantime, the Crown Land department is undertaking to in- 
troduce what is called a diameter limit in the selling of timber which 
would, of course, be of some importance; but outside of the range sys- 
tem, there isn't any attempt in the timber limits to introduce forestry. 
Keservations have been made, but those reservations have been made 
•without any plans to separate them from crown land. Mr. Zavitz is in 
charge of the distribution of the material, and advises under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It can hardly be said to be an administrative 
office." 

Prof. Zavitz responded to this reference by remarking, "We expect 
the lake states are going to show Ontario the way to handle the land.'^ 

Prof. Green, of Ohio, when called on by the chairman, said at pres- 
ent the experiment station is doing all the forestry work that is done 
in Ohio. Twenty-five years ago a forestry commission was appointed 
and given a thousand dollars a year. But the members lost interest, 
perhaps because they didn't have enough money to spend. At any rate 
they didn't even spend their thousand which kept going back into the 
treasury so regularly that at last no more was appropriated. Then 
the commission died. It has been dead three or four years. 

After this sad tale Dr. Fernow called attention to the fact that Mr. 
Ellwood Wilson, of Quebec, was present, and the chairman asked him 
to tell of conditions in his province. He said: 

"Quebec, so far as I know, has not done much work in forestry. 
The reservations belong to the government, not only the timber lands 
but also the agricultural lands. Licenses are put up at auction and 
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sold to the highest bidder. After a man purchases one of those licenses, 
he is to pay a dollar and a half a year per square mile, which goes to 
the government. In addition he must pay stumpage on all timber he 
cuts. At present we have to pay sixty-flve cents a thousand board 
feet, Quebec measurement, for anything except white pine. For white 
pine we have to pay f 1.30. The government imposes the timber limits, 
seven inches for white spruce, eleven inches for black spruce, and nine 
inches for the other timbers. 

^The fire ranging at present leaves a great deal to be desired. There 
is one thing that is a great injustice to timber holders. The govern- 
ment sells these timber licenses, and this opens up portions of the 
timber limits to settlers, giving the timber holders six months to get 
off the timber. The settlers almost invariably obtain rights by settle- 
ment before the companies get off the timber; and then we have to buy 
back from the settlers pur own timber, which, of course, is a great 
injustice and a great disadvantage. At the same time the settlers are 
very dangerous from the point of view of fire. When they clear up 
their land in the spring it is very difficult to patrol efficiency. The 
danger to a great extent is right in the timber territory. 

"One difficulty at present is from the men working on the railroad 
because the railroad men take property belonging to the timber limits. 
Fires in the past have been very nearly all caused by river drivers 
and the hunting crews. The country has been mapped only with refer- 
ence to the main streams of the upper rivers. The government looks 
after the logs to some extent, particularly as regards diameter, but 
even in this matter its supervision is not close. 

"The country along the Quebec and Lake St. John railroad shows 
lack of care, as it has been converted into a wilderness for fourteen 
miles on either side of the right of way by fires started by sparks from 
the locomotives." 

The chairman next called on Prof. Burrill, of Illinois. "We don't 
have forest fires in Illinois," said he. "We haven't any forest busi- 
ness. We haven't any state forestry at all. We tried two or three 
times to get something of one style or another, but haven't made a be- 
ginning, except in regard to commissions to set aside certain districts 
as forest reserves. And nothing has ever been done with that. 

"But I have taken very much interest in what has been done else- 
where, and what should be done in such a case as ours. W^e certainly 
do need some form of forestry movement. We are planting a great 
many trees, but not forest trees; little wood-lot business. Scarcely 
anything has been done in the way of planting forest property; never 
will, I suppose. I am not sure, however, but that there are things con- 
nected with the business that we ought to do something about. It is 
a very small matter, Mr. Chairman, to sav that we have not." 



PLAN FOR THE FUTURE. 

As this completed the list of states and provinces represented — with the 
exception of Michigan whose system was explained later — Pres. Van 
Hise presented a resolution that each State and province be invited 
to appoint an official representative, Illinois and Ohio to join if they 
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desire, who shall form a committee to draw up bills covering the 
points on which the Conference had agreed. These bills are to be 
adapted to the conditions in the several States and provinces but are 
to be as nearly alike as is practicable. When this has been done the 
committee is empowered to call another meeting of the Conference to 
pass upon the bills which will then be submitted to the several legis- 
latures for enactment into laws. The resolution gave Michigan the 
chairmanship of the committee in recognition of its having called the 
first Conference. 

In arguing for his resolution Pres. Van Hise said that it would be 
easier to get good laws enacted if each legislature knew that all the 
others were about to take similar action. Dr. Fernow explained that 
the Canadian representatives had come to the Conference unoflBcially, 
but declared his belief that their government would take an official 
part in the work of the proposed committee. The resolution was then 
put to a vote and adopted. 

THE MICHIGAN SYSTEM. 

After thanking the members of the Conference for giving Michigan 
the chairmanship, Mr. Garfield asked Prof. Roth to explain the system 
of forest management in this State. ^'The Forestry Commission in 
Michigan," said Prof. Roth, "is composed of the State land commis- 
sioner simply as a State officer, together with two other members, who 
are appointed by the governor and serve for four years. This forestry 
commission was formed in the first place to serve the purposes that 
forest commissions had served up to that time; that is to say they 
were information gatherers, and expected to go through the country 
and have some nice talks and awaken a little interest. They are under 
no power or board or anything of the kind. They had no property to 
manage, and no bills to O. K., beyond a little postage business, perhaps 
to publish a report. In keeping with those duties, the preparation was 
small. Tropaganda buyers,' perhaps would sum up the whole subject. 

"Since the year 1903 the Forestry Commission has added to its 
other and older propaganda functions that of real business. Since 
then it has a piece of land to manage. In the spring of 1903 a certain 
amount of land located in Roscommon and Crawford counties, up 
here in the sand plains, was selected after a great pow wow that we 
had with the local supervisors, and an effort to show what wheat and 
potatoes could be grown up there. We agreed upon a piece of land that 
was sufficiently bad, miserable, sufficiently burned over. This piece of 
forest property is divided into two districts. It is being managed by 
the Forestry Commission under the State Forest Warden. That State 
Forest Warden is myself just now, through the kindness of Mr. Gar- 
field and his associates. I have been State Forest Warden in addition 
to being a schoolmaster. The State Forestry Commission has been over 
the property, and it has been approved by the State Forestry Associa- 
tion, with which the Forestry Commission is rather intimately related, 
and with which the State Forestry Commission of course co-operates 
at all times." 
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REFORESTATION. 

One of the members of the Conference interrupted at this point to 
ask how much it costs to plant. 

"About |4.00 an acre at first," answered the professor. 

"How many have you put in?'' 

"Oh, in the neighborhood of a thousand." 

"Raising your own plants?" 

"We are raising our own plants. Perhaps I ought to say we ought 
to add another dollar to the four dollars for that." 

Gen. Andrews, of Minnesota, then took up the catechism. "What 
per cent of the cut-over lands do you believe would become well stocked 
with pine naturally?" he asked. But Prof. Roth declined to commit 
himself, saying that the quantitv is so variable it is useless to discuss 
it. 

"I used to think," continued Gen. Andrews, "that thirty per cent 
of the cut-over country would become well stocked with pine. Now, 
I think not more than five per cent. I don't know how one could form 
an opinion." 

"I would rather return to your old figures," replied Prof. Roth. "It 
would be a very hard, poor district that wouldn't reforest. It would 
depend, however, on how long you wanted to waii. Say within a cen- 
tury." 

"No, I didn't mean that," answered Gen. Andrews, "I mean within 
thirty years." 

Prof. Roth maintained, however, that thirty per cent would be nearer 
right except in the case of land that has been systematically burned 
over for a number of years. 

Dr. Fernow here exclaimed, "I think you might reforest all of these 
without exception!" 

"But," said Prof. Roth, "the question is will it reforest itself?" 

Gen. Andrews added, "I want to ask Dr. Fernow what part will 
become restocked itself naturally." 

"The whole," said Dr. Fernow, "in a thousand years." 

"How much in a hundred jears?" asked Prof. Roth. 

"That depends on the condition of the land," replied Dr. Fernow. 

"I think that not more than 5 per cent would become stocked with 
pine," declared Gen. Andrews. 

"Then cut-over land will reforest," declared Prof. Roth. 

SOME MICHIGAN HISTORY. 

At this point* Mr. Garfield broke in. "Previous to the organization 
of the present Forestry Commission," he said, "we tried to get just 
what Wisconsin has. But the attorney general ruled that we could 
not practically name our commission. ' The present Commission was 
appointed as a fair substitute for what we thought was a model, what 
you in Wisconsin know is a model plan. It provided that the governor 
appoint the president of the university, the president of the Agricul- 
tural College, a man selected by the "^State Agricultural Society, one 
selected by the State Horticultural Society, and one more, making five 
in all. 
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VOTE OF THANKS. 

Mr. Russell brought the afternoon session to a close by proposing a 
vote of thanks by the members of the Conference to the Michigan For- 
estry Commission for bringing the Conference to pass and to the busi- 
ness men of Saginaw for their hospitality. This motion was seconded 
and carried unanimously by a rising vote. 

STATE FARM FORESTRY. 

At the evening session Mr. Garfield began the discussion by saying 
in regard to "State Farm Forestry" that he had formulated a bill 
providing for farm forestry and had presented it to the legislature. 
This bill would probably have been enacted into law had not the Board 
of Agriculture asked him to withhold it and permit the board to ap- 
point the farm forester as a member of the Agricultural College force. 
Unfortunately the man they had in mind for the position just at that 
time accepted the chair of forestry at Nebraska University. So they 
are still looking for a man. 

What the Board of Agriculture desires is a man who really knows 
how to manage a farni wood-lot and who will be at the call of farmers 
wishing information. 

"Is any such technical work being done in any of your States?" 
asked Mr. Garfield. 

Prof. Zavitz replied that in Ontario this task is left to the Agricul- 
tural College to work out. It is expected that it will be organized by 
assistants of the professor at the college and that these assistants may 
be called to any part of the province. The difficulty, he said, is in 
holding men who are capable of doing such work. The question is 
whether or not to employ a thoroughly trained forester and as the work 
develops put in a number of such men. 

Mr. Garfield, to illustrate the value of a wood-lot forester, told of a 
farmer in Grand Traverse county who invited a visiting member of 
the federal forest service to give him some advice in regard to an eight- 
een-acre wood-lot. The forester after his examination wrote the farmer 
a letter of which the latter said : "The minute I received it added twen- 
ty per cent value to the wood-land." 

Mr. Green, of Ohio, endorsed this and said that his State now needs 
three or four times as many men as it had last year, as the one man 
employed could not cover the ground. Many of the farmers, he added, 
do not know clearly what they need, so often the wood-lot expert takes 
them off the wrong track and puts them on the right one. 

Prof. Zavitz also endorsed the policy of having a man who can be 
sent to answer calls and give advice based on examination of local 
conditions. Bulletins, circulars and letters, he said, will not go very 
far. 

To this Mr. Green added that a l^enefit conferred on the right kind 
of man has a wide spreading influence, as the beneficiary talks about 
what he has received. All but three of the Ohio colleges are taking 
part in this work and nearly 500 men are co-operating. The amount 
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appropriated for the work varies from |16,000 to |22,000. Ornamental 
planting is included. 

Prof. Burrill, of Illinois, said that Iowa has a forestry association 
which is doing wonders in the way of growing trees and other greenery 
for the cities and towns. 

At the University of Illinois there is a one semester class which 
gives instruction along this line. Mr. Green said that Ohio is doing 
better than that, though he could give no definite description of the 
work. Pres. Van Hise admitted that Wisconsin is doing almost noth- 
ing of this sort. Mr. Russell declared, however, that in connection 
with horticulture it is planned to do something in the way of beautify- 
ing school grounds and teaching landscape gardening. This he thought 
very valuable as it led to the decorating of home grounds as well, and 
^^anything that educates the growing child acts in the right line." 

This led to a long and interesting discussion of forestry schools which 
turn out professional foresters and those which correspond to the trade 
schools now being established to provide skilled workmen in other 
lines of industry. And this discussion led in turn to a discussion of 
the value of the technically trained man as compared with the man 
whose training has come through practical experience in the lumber 
camp. 

Pres. Van Hise said that Wisconsin with its State Forestry Associa- 
tion and its State forester would certainly' give some instruction in 
forestry. "But," he continued, "it is not our idea to establish such a 
school of forestry as has been started at other places. I think there 
is more demand at present for a trade school of forestry. It would not 
be advisable in Wisconsin to use a whole school of forestry to furnish 
the higher grade of- foresters for the State. We can get those else- 
where and we need very few of them. But we can educate men to know 
the trade, to do the original work, in connection with the State school 
of engineering, or that of mining. We are going to ask for an appro- 
priation and we believe that within three years we shall be doing this 
work." 

Prof. Smith, of the M. A. C, said that the intention of the college 
is to get at once a man who can go among the farmers and talk wood- 
lots, but that the college also gives instruction in forestry. 

At the irequest of the chairman. Prof. Mulford gave the following 
description of the work done at the University of Michigan and its 
purpose : 

"We are aiming to turn out technically trained men, men who are 
able, after a certain amount of experience, to take responsible posi- 
tions. Of course no man just out of any school can take a responsible 
position, or ought to; but we are aiming to make it a school of the 
first class." 

TRADE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

The discussion then turned upon the relative merits of the trade and 
technical schools, in the course of which Prof. Mulford said : "It seems 
to me we are drifting into too many technical forest schools, some of 
which will not be of sufficient grade to be of any great value. I thor- 
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oughlj believe there should be a forestrj' department in every agricul- 
tural college and one in every State in the Union." 

Prof. Van Hise recurred to his argument that trade schools are more 
necessary than colleges, saying that forestry is not like engineering in 
which men are required by the hundred, for at present there is a de- 
mand for only two or three foresters in a State. 

In reply to a question by Prof. Smith, Prof. Mulford gave his opinion 
that one winter of instruction followed by one summer in the woods 
and that perhaps by another winter of instruction would not be enough 
to equip a man for forestry work, but he said that this was simply an 
off-hand opinion. 

Prof. Smith said that if such instruction would be sufficient he would 
recommend it to his board, but that if training in botany, chemistry and 
calculus were necessary he would not. 

This brought out Mr. Ward, who declared: "We find our workmen 
doing good work in the nursery without any knowledge of botany. In 
my nursery I don't want any of these college bred men. I want the 
practical man. We can take a farmer, give him the requisite experience 
in the nursery, and he is possibly as valuable as any of your college 
men for practical nursery business." 

"These are two different propositions altogether," declared Dr. Fer- 
now. "One man knows onh^ how to do a thing, the other knows also 
why it should be done." 

Mr. Wilson, of Quebec, tried to show the relation between the two 
by saying: 

"We want a man who knows enough of forestry to be a forest ranger, 
and we want a man who can superintend lumbering operations, and 
those men must know a little bit of forestry. They ought to be grounded 
in the general principles. We don't want a college man in the posi- 
tion of foreman; but at the same time my foreman tells me he can take 
a college man and make a better forestry man of him in six months 
than is the man who has lived all his life in the woods." 

"That is my position exactly!" exclaimed Mr. Ward. 

The discussion of this subject became very warm, Pres. Van Hise, 
Dr. Fernow, Prof. Zavitz, Dr. Roth and others taking the school side, 
and Messrs. Ward, Mershon and others the "practical" side. Mr. Mer- 
shon gave an illustration from his lumbering operations in Arizona on 
a forest reservation where a forester was sent by the government to 
mark the trees that were to be left as seed trees under the rules and 
regulations of the United States Forest Service. The man sent to do 
this work was a college graduate. He went on a section and marked 
trees to be reserved for the seed, and the foreman in charge of the 
operations at once reported dissatisfaction in the selection of the trees. 
Mr. Mershon said: "I was sent for and went out there. 

"Lindstrom, the old Swede foreman, who knows nothing about for- 
estry, was enabled by his observation and experience to judge of the 
kinds of timber. What to the ordinary observer are two kinds of trees 
are really but one, being black jack when it is young and yellow pine 
when it is old, both being of the species ponderosa. The" black jack 
are prolific seeders, but the large yellow pine have passed the age when 
they produce seed. The forester had marked all large trees to be left 
for seed, leaving the black jack, the true seed trees, to be cut into logs. 
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The foreman, the practical man, knew the difference. The technical 
man did not. I give this as a single illustration. But when the matter 
was brought to the attention of the government department, a man 
was sent on to correct the mistake. After the technical school knowl- 
edge has been gained, it needs to be rounded up with practical ex- 
perience." 

Dr. Fernow took up the defense of the professional man. "Forestry 
is a new profession," he said. 

"The young men naturally take to that profession, and it is remark- 
able, with all the young men we have to deal, that so much good work 
is being done, that so many young men prove themselves far superior 
to the elder men of practical experience, but without the technical 
knowledge. The man with college education will develop more quickly 
into a man of experience and judgment. The practical man has taken 
many, many years to get to the point where he has knowledge and judg- 
ment. When you put the college man into a new situation he does not 
make the same mistakes as the young man who comes from the country. 
The student of medicine, when he leaves college, certainly knows more 
of medicine than he knows a little later on in age; that is to say, 
he has the theoretical knowledge. But he has to go into the hospital to 
get his experience. It is the same with the trade, and with agricultural 
men. 

"I take this position in defense of the young man. The question I 
am often asked is, *When a young man gets the technical education will 
he be able to take charge of a forest property and manage it V I simply 
reply, When a medical student has gone through the four years' course 
will you trust your life to him?' It is marvelous to me how many 
young men have exhibited good judgment." 

To this Mr. Mershon replied: "I don't believe I made myself plain. 
I want to impress upon the theoretical man who comes from college 
that there is a practical course which he should take. He should not 
think he is capable of jumping right into it at once." 



EXPERT SERVICE IN DEMAND. 

Mr, Shaw, of the federal forest service, then spoke up in its defense. 

"The forest service does not consider a man fully rounded and quali- 
fied until he has had practical experience, and nothing but an emergency 
would compel them to send 3^ou such a man as you spoke of. The 
college education should be supplemented by a practical education." 

At the request of the chairman, Mr. T. B. Wyman, of the Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Company, spoke in defense of both old "practical" men and 
young theoretical men, giving illustrations of the weakness and the 
strength of both and pointing out how they supplement each other. 

Mr. Clyde Leavitt, of the federal forest service, added to what Mr. 
Shaw had said of the recognition of the value of practical experience 
by saying that practical lumbermen recognize so clearly the practical 
value of the younger members of the service that they are continually 
tempting these young foresters with high pay to enter private life. 

To this Mr. Garfield added a chapter from his own experience. "Take 
the boy who has been brought up in the nursery," he said, "who has 
10 
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had a common school education, and send him to college where he gets 
the technical training, and when he comes back to the nursery you will 
be glad to pay him almost any price. I was brought up on the farm 
and had to do with the care of fruits and vegetables and all that sort 
of thing. I took my course at the college, and not being able to follow 
out my plan of life, I went to the firm of Storrs, Harrison & Co., of 
Painsville, Ohio, a fresh college boy. After I had been there a short 
time and proposed to go away, they offered me all kinds of inducements 
to stay with them because they wanted just the thing that I had got in 
college, in addition to what they could get in the line of regular work." 

Mr. Ward would not be quite convinced, however, and complained 
that the college graduate feels above his job. 

Mr. Wyman answered this. "Generally,'' he said, "the best men we 
get in the forest service are graduates of some school. They compose 
what we call special service men. They are taken sometimes from other 
responsible positions. They should accept a position at a low salary 
at the start, even $50 a month, and not insist on a thousand or twelve 
hundred at the beginning. The employer will say, ^We don't know 
anything about you, we don't believe you have had any practical train- 
ing, and we will give you $50 a month for a starter.' When I first 
went to work at |50 a month there were a great many months I didn'^ 
think I earned my money. The young man should be willing to go to 
work for any price until he gets the requisite experience." 

Pres. Van Hise took the same view and, after telling of the men 
whom Wisconsin sends to the mines and how they climb from the bot- 
tom, he continued: 

"Twenty-five years ago we had no college graduates to fill these 
positions. To educate a man in any other way than in a school re- 
quires not four years or six years, but ten, fifteen, twenty or twenty- 
five; and our working years are only thirty, forty, or at the best fifty 
years. Therefore it is exceedingly extravagant to try to get education 
through experience. Four years of technical work, combined with two 
years of practical training will accomplish what would require fifteen 
to twent^^-five years otherwise." 

This brought the discussion to a close and Chairman Garfield said : 

"If there is no other topic you wish to take up, as the hour is get- 
ting late, permit me to say to you people who have come in from the 
outside, that the State of Michigan feels honored to have you within 
her borders, and to have had the opportunity to meet gentlemen so 
thoroughly in earnest in matters that the Michigan Forestry Associa- 
tion and the Michigan Forestry Commission stand for. We have had 
the advantage of learning from you, and we again assure you that we 
shall be mighty glad to co-operate with you in any way, so that we 
may all work together for the forward movement in forestry, carefully 
and determinedly. We thank the people of Saginaw for their kind en- 
tertainment of us and, Mr. Mershon, we thank you personally, and the 
others who have aided you, for what you have done in making this Con- 
vention and this Conference so successful. 

The Conference then adjourned. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT SAGINAW CONFERENCE. 

I. "'The delegates from the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Ohio and Illinois and the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, as- 
sembled in conference in Saginaw, November 13, 1907, recommend that 
on a scale suited to its needs and its natural resources each State 
and province shall acquire forestry lands within its limits and main- 
tain forests thereon in accordance with forestry principles. 

II. "That the States and provinces in the great lakes region be 
urged to encourage private forestry, especially the maintenance of ex- 
isting forests. 

III. "This Conference believes that at present there is lack of law 
and also that there are certain laws inimical to private forestry; and 
it is the sense of this Conference that modifications of present laws and 
enactment of new laws are necessary in order that private forestry as 
a regular industry shall become possible and general. 

IV. "It is the sense of this Conference that lands containing forests 
should be taxed in the usual manner so far as the land is concerned, 
said land to be assessed as if it contained no timber; but the forest 
products should be assessed and taxed only when they are cut and re- 
moved, and then in an appropriate manner. 

V. "The Conference approves of the general purposes of a bill pre- 
sented by Mr. Griffith, of Wisconsin, for the piling and burning of slash 
and recommends that the forestry commissions of the States and prov- 
inces represented in this Conference draw up and present to their leg- 
islatures bills adapted to the special conditions of their States or 
provinces in order to accomplish the piling and burning of slashing. 

VI. "Resolved, That each state and province represented in this Con- 
ference; viz., the States of Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Illinois and Wis- 
consin and the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, be invited each to 
appoint a representative to draw up bills covering the principles to 
which this Conference has agreed, adapted to their local conditions, to 
I)resent to their governments. Said repi'esentatives are to constitute a 
committee to meet and discuss these measures so that they may be as 
nearly alike as is practicable. And since Michigan called this Con- 
ference the representative of Michigan is to be chairman of the com- 
mittee. When said bills are ready the committee is authorized to call 
another meeting of this Conference at its discretion. 

VII. "Resolved, Tliat the thanks of this Conference be extended to 
the Michigan Stat« iTorestry Commission for bringing together this 
Conference, and to the business men of Saginaw for their hospitality 
in entertaining the members of the Conference." 
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MICHIGAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 

President, John H. Bissell, Detroit. 

Vice-President, R. Hanson, Grayling. 

Secretary, J. Fred Baker, Lansing. 

Treasurer, John J. Hubbell, Manistee. 

Board of Directors — Mrs. Frances King, Alma; Hon. Arthur Hill, 
Saginaw; Prof. Filibert Roth, Ann Arbor; Henry N. Loud, Au Sable; 
Samuel Lemon, Grand Rapids; T. B. Wyman, Munising. 

BRIEF RESUME OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, NOVEMBER 

12TH AND 13TH, 1907. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan Forestry Association convened 
in Saginaw November 12th and 13th, 1907, and was called to order by 
President John H. Bissell, who immediately introduced Mr. W. B. 
Mershon to give the welcoming address. 

Mr. Mershon had undertaken to make all the arrangements for en- 
tertaining the society and had interested the Saginaw people in doing 
everything that was needful to make the visit of outsiders in every 
way satisfactory. In his address he gave some carefully arranged sta- 
tistics of the rise and growth of the lumber business in the Saginaw 
valley. His figures concerning the value of lumbering when the busi- 
ness was at its zenith were very striking. He also called attention 
to the vast amount of money involved in the transactions in lumber for 
the State of Michigan during a number of years. Starting with 1874 
the production was 2,866,351,027 feet. After that date it increased 
rapidly and ten years later it was 3,578,138,732 feet. The output 
reached its maximum in 1888, aggregating 4,392,914,000. From that 
time until the present there has been a constant decline. 

In closing his admirable address, he said: 

^^Some idea of the enormous extent of the lumber industry in the 
State is furnished in the figures showing a production in a single de- 
cade from 1885 to 1895 inclusive of 58,194,095,467 feet of lumber and 
36,560,508,637 shingles. Can one comprehend these figures in their for- 
est consumptive enormity? I doubt it. 

"Gentlemen, it is with no selfish or mercenary purpose that you are 
here, no thought of individual gain has prompted you to undertake this 
pioneer work, for well you know that the reward to be is for the gain 
of generations to come. Your work and purpose is that of your coun- 
try's future need and good. I am indeed honored in having this oppor- 
tunity to say to you, the people of Saginaw most heartily welcome your 
coming.'' 

EDUCATING THE PUBLIC. 

Following this address, President Bissell read a number of com- 
munications from prominent people, including the Governor of the 
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State, and then read his annual address, which rehearsed the object 
sought in the observations of the society, the work it had accomplished 
to this date, together with an outline of the work ahead. Among other 
important things which he said was the following: 

"One of the great obstacles which this association has to meet and 
deal with, is the dense ignorance of a large proportion of our people 
as to the facts about our State lands, and the forest problems, gen- 
erally, and our absolute lack heretofore of a State policy with respect 
to them. The dreadful inertia of our electorate, the natural result of 
this ignorance, must be overcome before any legislation, at all adequate 
to remedy the existing conditions, can be procured from the State leg- 
islature. It is not only necessary to dispel the ignorance, but it is 
equally important, likewise, to give proper tone and direction to pub- 
lic opinion, that it may demand the enactment of adequate laws respect- 
ing these subjects. 

"The association must bring home to the great body of the electorate 
of the State, the facts constituting the present condition of State land 
affairs, as well as some appreciation of what can be accomplished in 
remedying those conditions, by establishing an affirmative, rational and 
decent treatment of the State's rights, and the people's rights in what 
must constitute a great public domain; and the wholesome application 
of a correct, permanent State policy which will enure to the advantage 
of our children. Such a policy will prevent any further disgraceful 
waste, not only of money raised by taxation, but what has been far 
worse, waste of the opportunities, during the past thirty years, to re- 
establish the forests, both public and private, for the future income of 
the State and the welfare of its people." 

In closing his address, he presented the following conclusions : 



•first: forest lands. 

For the present, the only legislation required is an amendment to the 
tax laws, providing for a fair and equitable assessment of the land, i. e., 
as bare or wild land,— rjust as other lands similar in quality and situa- 
tion is valued; totally dissevered from its production; with a fixed, 
average rate of taxation for local purposes; and with a substantial 
modification of that rate for State purposes. This rule is to be applied 
to true forest lands, which must be explicitly defined by law. 



second: the farm wood-lots. 

For the farm wood-lot the rule should be: A fair and equitable 
assessment of the land, i. e., as bare or wild land, just as other land 
similar in quality and situation is valued, without reference to its 
crop; having an assessment of the wood-lot separate from the rest of 
the farm; the rate of taxation to be a fair, fixed average; and under 
explicitly defined limitations as to use and treatment of the land. 

In both cases there should be a right of appeal from the town board 
to the State tax commission, or some other general State authority, 
having the right of revision. 
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third: state lands. 

All lands set aside by the State as forest reserves should be assessed 
on the same equitable basis as provided for forest lands, with a fixed, 
average rate of taxation for local purposes; and all State lands with- 
drawn from homestead entrj^ and sale should contribute to the mainte- 
nance of county and town at a fair, fixed assessment value, and a fair, 
fixed rate. 

Under the policy here advocated, if it is broad enough to accomplish 
the gradual reforesting of what are now waste and abandoned lands, 
there will be a restoration of such lands to the tax lists, most of which 
are not now paying taxes for any purpose, local or State. 

Tt is only on such a basis that the people of the State as a whole can 
bear their fair share of the cost of a comprehensive forest policy; 
which, we all agree, is the most urgent of the economic problem now 
confronting this State, and demanding the thought and intelligent 
action of the State's best citizenship. 

A BIT OF HISTORY. 

Following the president's message, Mr. Garfield, the president of the 
Michigan Forestry Commission, discussed "The Steps of Progress in the 
Michigan Forestry Movement." He reviewed the development of Michi- 
gan and its prosperity as affected by the wealth which was in its for- 
est cover. He called to mind the various statements, memorials and 
representations by leading men in the history of the State wherein 
warnings were given of the great danger and loss which would result 
from ruthless forest destruction. He told about the organization of 
the first Forestry Commission in the early eighties, the organization 
of the present Forestry Commission and gave a brief rehearsal of its 
accomplishments. He expressed a very strong hope that we were on 
the eve of a very important movement for the conservation of our 
present forest cover and the rehabilitating of large areas of Michigan 
lands by the State and by individual effort. 

In closing he said : 

"The State of Michigan is thoroughly aroused upon this subject. Men 
and women in every community are actively" and successfully promoting 
our cause. The outlook is encouraging. Tree destruction is on the 
wane because there are only a few more trees to destroy. But tree 
planting is growing popular, and if the baby trees which are to produce 
the future forests of our State can find in the commonwealth itself a 
cherishing mother, our industries will be maintained, our water powers 
conserved, our arable lands and orchards protected, a wood famine 
averted and the dire results following in the wake of thoughtless forest 
destruction which has brought such terrible calamities upon many of 
the earth's people will be sidetracked from Michigan while our future 
wants will be intelligently provided for. The goal, however, is not 
reached, and upon you of the Michigan Forestry Association rests the 
weight of the burden of maintaining interest in the cause and seeing 
that the object sought in the beginning and never lost from the view 
of a few thoughtful citizens of the State shall be accomplished." 
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Prof. Filibert Roth was then introduced, who gave a very graphic ac- 
count of 

THE PRESENT STATUS IN MICHIGAN. 

Among other good things which he said is the following brief extract 
from the address: 

"The problem is to take care of what we have and to do that we 
have to get to the people who own that part which is still to be cared 
for. Those forests are not upon State lands; they are private lands. 
And we have to make a bargain with the private owners which will 
be fair to the State, and it must also be fair to the owners. And unless 
we do so we will be in a very funny position — the planting of little 
trees at one end of the line and seeing our great bodies of forests simply 
devastated on the other end of the line. That explains the problem 
that is before us. This is a question that will mean millions and mil- 
lions to the State of Michigan. The problem of our waste lands will 
probably mean not less than six or eight million dollars. It will not 
mean six or eight million dollars for once or twice; it will mean that 
and more for all time to come. But it means a better State and a more 
beautiful State." 

TAXATION. 

Following Prof. Roth, Dr. B. E. Fernow, the dean of the Forest 
School in the Toronto University, presented a very full and well-rounded 
address on the subject of "Forest Taxation." In the course of this 
address he propounded the following pertinent questions: 

1. Does the lumberman as a rule buy land, or does he buy timber? 
That is, does he consider, in his purchase, the soil and its capacity for 
production, or only the product? 

2. Is any lumberman known to have bought timber for any other 
purpose than exploitation or speculation, i. e., resale of the timber? 

3. Does not every lumberman with business capacity, in buying tim- 
ber, anticipate the tax assessment and discount it in his price? 

4. Has any lumberman actually been induced to cut his timber in 
order to avoid the tax rate, or are not other motives than excessive 
taxation invariably the reason, or at least more potent reason, for his 
removal of it? 

5. Has any lumberman become poorer by risking the higher tax 
rate, when compared with the settler and his lower tax rate or assess- 
ment? 

6. Does not the lumberman shift the tax on the consumer of his 
goods, wholly or in part? the tax being counted as part of the cost of 
production ? 

7. Does not, in view of the rapidly increasing stumpage values, the 
tax rate appear to be a relatively small matter? 

Before completing his address. Dr. Fernow presented to his Michi- 
gan audience the following statement concerning conditions in the 
Province of Ontario: 

"I may be expected to add a few words as regards conditions in 
Ontario, my newly chosen field of activity. As is well known, the bulk 
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of forest properties, some 90,000 square miles, is owned by the crown, 
or virtually by the province and hence pays no taxes. The so-called 
Aground rent' which is paid by the lumbermen, holding timber limits 
from the crown, in addition to the stumpage dues and the bonus, can 
hardly be classed as a tax; it is rather a payment per unit area irrela- 
tive of values for the privilege of continuing to hold on to the limits. 
It can be readily demonstrated that the present method of selling tim- 
ber limits, while for the moment financially successful, is really de- 
structive, and inimical to forestry practice. But this is a subject which 
does not belong here.'' 

"Regarding the taxation of privately owned lands, and timber lands 
especially, the same or even a greater lack of equitable and uniform 
methods of assessment than in the States exists throughout Canada. 
Since only towns and municipalities raise direct taxes and no uniform 
law of taxation exists, each assessor is a law to himself, and an aill 
pervading principle of assessment is not discoverable. On the whole 
the burden has not been great, and hence clamor for tax reform has 
not been heard. Lately, however, some municipalities had undertaken 
to levy excessive taxes on crown timber limits, and this provoked ap- 
peal to the courts, which naturally declared the limits exempt. 

"Ontario, in its 222,000 square miles of country, equal in size to the 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, exhibits such a great 
diversity of cultural and populational conditions that necessarily from 
region to region at least different points of view and different methods 
of assessment must continue to prevail for a long time to come. The 
southwestern portion, the rich agricultural section, bordering on the 
lakes, where the bulk of the 2,500,000 people live, is almost destitute 
of timber and even farmers' wood-lots are scanty. The northeastern part 
is largely covered with cut-over timber limits and stump limits, and 
since the agricultural soils are rather scanty, this will be eventually 
the great forest region. It is from this region that I cited the case of 
a timber land owner who is satisfied with tax conditions. Conditions 
of transportation rather more than taxation are the prominent con- 
siderations. North of Lakes Huron and Superior the districts of Rainy 
River, Thunder Bay, Algoma and Nipissing, a territory of some 90,000 
square miles, is still almost entirely in the woods, to a large extent 
of inferior character, and mostly still government land, where the tax 
gatherer has not yet found entrance. In the agricultural regions the 
government of the province very properly, for the last two years, has 
begun to encourage forest planting on waste lands by furnishing cheap 
plant material and advice. Whether the municipalities will release 
these plantations from additional tax because of the improvement, re- 
mains to be seen. 

"There is on the statutes an act passed in 1906 providing for the 
exemption of wood-land from taxation, one acre in ten, and not more 
than twenty-five, with the usual limitation of numbers of trees ridicu- 
lously low and limitation of species. The application of this law is 
optional with the council of the township, and so far does not seem to 
have found acceptance anywhere. On the whole, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, the tax question in Ontario is not a burning one, like 
such others as fire protection, export tariffs, settlers' restrictions and 
reform in timber limit sales." 
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The discussion on "Forest Taxation" was continued by a number of 
prominent gentlemen present. Among others expressing opinions was 
Mr. C. W. Ward, who has very large forest and lumber interests in 
Michigan. 

Mr. Ward's plan may be summed up in the following statement : 
First — Provide by law whereby any owner of a piece of forest land, 
of either small or large area, be he timberman or farmer, may elect to 
place his land under State forestry supervision. 

Second — Provide reasonable rules for cutting timber under the chief 
forester's supervision from all such lands as may be declared as for- 
est preserves; these rules to embody a provision requiring the owner 
to maintain young forest trees in sufficient quantity to finally m^ake 
good the mature trees cut, and the proper care and protection of the 
young stock. 

Third — Upon all lands declared as forest preserves assess a uniform 
annual tax of five cents per acre, or a tax upon the land values with- 
out the timber, and in addition thereto assess a specific tax of either 
a certain amount per thousand feet or other unit of measure upon all 
forest products cut from such lands as are declared forest preserves, 
or a certain percentage upon the net income derived from the timber 
cut, at the time the timber is cut and sold, exempting perhaps from 
such specific tax such wood as may be used solely for the domtestic use 
of owners of small wood-lots. 

Fourth — Provide suitable assistance and encouragement to induce 
private capital to be invested in your wild lands, for reforestation pur- 
poses, by exempting such lands so committed as forest lands and 
effectively maintained as such, from all but an annual tax of five cents 
per acre, deferring further taxation until the first crop of timber is 
ready for cutting, and then levying a certain percentage on the net 
income produced, or a specific tax upon some unit of measure upon 
timber actually cut at the time it is manufactured and sold. 

Fifth — Provide that the tax collected on the land values alone shall 
be paid into the county treasurer, but also provide that at least three- 
fourths of the specific or income tax collected on the timber as cut be 
paid into a State forestry fund, and provide that this fund shall be 
used solely for the purposes of forestry protection, supervising, en- 
couragement and development. 

Sixth — Provide and enforce effective protection laws and proper and 
effective forestry supervision. 

That forests may be made permanent income bearing property is no 
pipe dream, as I am informed there exists in Sweden today a forest 
estate that for three hundred years has been conducted as a perma- 
nent sawmill proposition, its owners planting a certain quantity of 
young trees annually, and thereby maintaining a permanent and con- 
stant supply for their mills. 

Mr. H. N. Loud, of Au Sable, who not only has large land and lum- 
l)er interests in the State, but who is deeply interested in the ques- 
tion of reforestation, presented his views, from which the following 
brief extracts are made : 

"I want to say first, and last, that T think a forest owner should 
be taxed ; and I wish in no way to be understood to be willing to offer 
any proposition that he should not be taxed. T have studied hard 
11 
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the paper written by Dr. Gaskell as to how the forest should be taxed, 
I could follow all of his arguments except the one where he argued 
for a high inheritance tax, which in the instance referred to would 
mean a tax of f400,000. I think any investor would hesitate a long 
time before he passed on to his descendants property with a lien for 
1400,000 on it. It certainly would not appeal to me as an investment 
proposition for my children's children. 

"Speaking of taxes, I am not kicking on the taxes at all. The taxes 
that will affect me I am willing to pay at the present time. It is the 
future that is of interest. Here are two tax receipts (exhibiting pa- 
pers). One of them reads ^the south half of the southwest quarter, 
valuation, $510; state tax, $2.07; county tax, $11.28; town tax, $8.39; 
road tax, $2.65; school tax, $18.92; statute labor, $2.55; total, $45.96; 
rate 9 per cent.' 

"Compare the lumberman of the present day who wants to reforest land 
with the farmer. The farmer's land is assessed, we will say, at $1 an 
acre. He may own and crop 1,000 acres of land, but unless the assessor 
finds wheat, corn or some other crop in his barns on the second day of 
April each year the farmer pays no taxes on his crops. If the lum- 
berman has any lumber on his docks it should be put on the assess- 
ment roll, but other than this the State should treat the farmer and 
the lumberman alike. Assess the lumberman a fair land value on the 
timber land that he owns. It is not the lumberman who reforests 
today who is going to get the crop, and he should not pay taxes on 
future values. It is no more unreasonable that you should take fifty 
years to grow a crop and not be assessed for it than to raise fifty 
crops and not be assessed. The sugar beet crop is an example. The 
present tax law says that anything actually owned on a certain day is 
not exempt from taxation. I think nobody pays a tax on partly manu- 
factured products in the factory, and on a growing forest is in the same 
category. Take the assessments on a farmer's wood-lot. I suppose he 
cuts off some of his trees for fuel, but I cannot see why he should be 
taxed for that year after year, when his neighbors burn coal. If he 
sells his com or other crop and goes and buys coal, it is not on the 

tax roll. Why should he be taxed for burning fuel off his wood-lot? 

♦ ♦♦♦♦* 

"Here is a great big school tax. Suppose I want some boys to go 
out and do something with trees. There is not a mother's son of them 
that knows anything about trees. I don't believe there is a boy in 
the State hardly that knows a tree that is ready to cut. He might 
cut a tree that is growing and let one stand that is as large as it will 
ever be. I want the schools to teach forestry, so that when a demand 
is made for young men for this kind of work we will have the men. 
I am not objecting to the amount of taxes, but I want protection if 
you ask me for that amount of tax. If I have a great big plantation 
of trees and anyone goes in and cuts them, what remedy have I? It 
may be said that I may sue or arrest him. I don't want that; I don't 
want the man to be in there ; I want him stopped before he does it. 

"If there is any one beautiful thing in the whole forestry proposi- 
tion, it is that the whole people may enjoy it." 

Following Mr. Loud, Prof. Green, of the Minnesota University, after 
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expressing some very clear views with regard to forest taxation, gave 
the following brief word which is worthy of preservation and dissemina- 
tion: 

"I believe we are going to do something to improve forestry in re- 
gard to taxation. Here is this matter of fire protection. What we need 
more than anything else in this great country is forest fire protection?. 
Go to the young men, the children in the public schools and teach them 
there is a value in the sapling tree, that it has a value based on what 
it is worth at maturity. The children will set fires. My boy does it. 
They like to see the fire run. We want to go to the young people and 
impress upon their minds the value in young growing trees." 

Hon. E. A. Wildey, formerly Commissioner of the State Land Office 
and secretary of the Michigan Forestry Commission, gave very frank 
expression to his views concerning the taxation of forest lands, closing 
with the following statement: 

"I have faith to believe that this forestry question can stand on 
its owm bottom; that there is plenty of money in it if properly cared 
for, to pay a legitimate tax. There should be safeguards thrown around 
it. The taxes from it should be set apart for a different purpose than 
taxes upon farms. As Mr. Loud has termed it, they should be turned 
back for the protection of the forests. I believe that if you will go 
before the people with that idea that you will gain more strength than 
you have at the present. Regarding the farmer's wood-lot, it can be 
proved to him that as a permanent investment it is the best one he can 
make. At present there are a great many taking the wood from their 
land, just because of ignorance. A campaign of education along that 
line would do more to uplift this forestry question and do more g|ood 
than any other course you might take." 



THE FARM WOOD-LOT. 

Hon; C. B. Cook, of Owosso, a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, in session at the time of this forestry convention, having been 
called out, after expressing his strong interest in the broad question 
of "State Forest Policy," gave the following personal statement with 
regard to his experience with the farm wood-lot: 

"I will say that I am the owner of a farm of 160 acres located 
near Owosso, and the part of that farm in which I take the most satis- 
faction is thirty acres of wood-lot. I will say, as did Mr. Loud, *that 
I have no kick on the taxes,' because on my wood-lot there are a thou- 
sand hard maple trees which I tap annually and which affords me one 
of the nicest incomes that my farm produces. We also secure all of 
the fuel we use on the farm. In addition to my own firewood there 
are two other families who reside on the farm and procure their fuel 
from the wood-lot. These families do such of the active work on the 
farm as I am unable to do myself. 

"Every year or every two or three year» we cut out some timber, 
take some of the mature timber out of tlie wood-lot. My grandfather 
first came into possession of this land, and we have the script, it came 
through Martin VanBuren. These woods had been pastured until about 
fourteen years ago, when I became the active superintendent of the 
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wood-lot, and I had heard it said, and it seemed to be reasonable, that 
pasturing did not do the wood-lot any good, so then I quit pasturing it, 
and there has not been a hoof in there of any kind since. While it 
doesn't look as slick, still we have the little trees coming in where the 
big trees are going out. I can readily see as well as anyone can that 
it is going to be a matter of a perpetual source of income. 

"Every few years, every time that a sawmill — one of those portable 
mills — has been within reasonable distance we have taken out from one 
to four or five thousand feet of lumber for the various purposes of the 
farm. About a year ago we determined to build a house next summer. 
I got a bill of the material of the house that we planned, about 34,000 
feet of lumber, and every stick of timber that is going into that house, 
every piece of finish, quartered sawed oak, and everything, we will get 
out of those woods. I believe it was a great benefit to the wood-lot as 
we harvested only such timber as had reached its zenith. We had no 
idea that it had until we commenced cutting and found it was not in 
as good condition as the outside would indicate, especially so with the 
white and red oak." 

FIRE PROTECTION. 

The afternoon session of the first day's work of the convention took 
up as a prominent subject of discussion "Fire Protection of Our For- 
ests." Mr. T. B. Wyman, forester of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Com- 
pany, gave a very valuable address based upon the experience of the 
company with which he is engaged, exhibiting a map which graphically 
portrayed to the audience the various burnings upon tracts in the Upper 
Peninsula. 

Gen. C. C. Andrews continued the discussion by giving in brief 
the Minnesota system of fighting fires, and he was followed by Mr. F. 
B. Moody, the assistant forester of Wisconsin, who gave some inter- 
esting statistics with regard to the work of the Forestry Commission 
of Wisconsin and its methods of dealing with forest fires. 

Prof. E. J. Zavitz talked about the Canadian plan, saying finally: 

"It is felt in Ontario that the only practical protection to be had is 
where men are paid to patrol dangerous areas. Laws are of little 
use except as tools in the hands of those whose business it is to patrol 
the forest. In all other provinces of Canada where there are forests 
to protect the fire ranging system has been inaugurated to a certain 
degree." 

Prof. Green, of Minnesota, then gave a resume of the rights of for- 
estry in Minnesota, and the work of the Forestry Board, of which he 
was a member. 

Following the discussion on fires, Mr. Clyde Leavitt, of the United 
States Forest Service at Washington, gave a brief talk upon "National 
Forestry." We have room for only one brief paragraph from this ad- 
mirable address: 

"Right here I want to say that it is a very encouraging sign to see 
so many of the young men of the country going into forestry schools 
at Yale, Harvard, Michigan University and the Agricultural Colleges 
throughout the country, and these institutions are turning out a good 
many men. The work is growing much faster than the forces. The 
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forestry service is one of the hardest worked bureaus of the government 
service, not only the men in the office, but also those tn the field. The 
rangers are rushed in the same way in their field work." 

Prof. Filibert Roth closed the afternoon session with a very incisive 
address upon "Our State Tax Lands," illustrating the various phases of 
his subject by maps. Speaking of the claims which the strong advo- 
cates of forestry make upon the State, he said : 

"This whole tax land policy has been expensive, it has led to ho good, 
and I think it is high time that we .change it. What we want is to 
have those lands which have been to quite an extent old timber lands. 
We want lands that have been no good to the people of Michigan 
taken off the hands of the State ; we want to give it a chance to reforest 
them, and deal with them in a business-like way." 

The evening session of the first day was devoted to various interesting 



STORIES OF THE FOREST^ 

the first paper being presented by H. H. Chapman, who was a delegate 
to this convention from the United States Forest Service. In closing 
his address, he made the following appeal for the kind of work most 
needed in Michigan which shall lead to the adoption of a permanent 
forest policy: 

"But this is all talk and will not amount to much. No one knows 
it better than I. What should be done that is of much greater worth? 
I answer that the State, the University, the Agricultural College, the 
Experiment Station, a member of some commission, or some philan- 
thropist should go from county to county throughout the State, place 
one man or more in the best townships and urge, advise and help plant 
on some four corners a sample grove of trees for timber, and see that 
they are taken care of. And as the years come and go, these groves 
will become good forest missionaries which will awaken an interest in 
this important subject surpassing all of our lectures, circulars, bul- 
letins and reports. Where shall you secure the energetic agents to 
help this missionary work along? You will select some of them at 
least from young men who have attended the two prospering forestry 
colleges in your own State of Michigan." 

Prof. R. H. Pettit, of the Michigan Agricultural College, gave an 
address upon "Forest Insects," giving in some detail the most im- 
portant enemies of trees and advocating certain methods of control^ 
closing his address by urging everyone interested in forestry, who found 
any ravages of insects, to communicate with his department at the 
Agricultural College and it would be glad to render any possible ser- 
vice in aid of forest protection. 

Mr. A. C. Shaw, of the United States Forest Service, closed the pro- 
ceedings of the evening with a very carefully written address on the 
subject of "Forest Laws." 

VARIOUS REPORTS. 

Wednesday morning session of the Association was taken up first 
with the financial reports of the secretary and treasurer and a very 
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tiseful report from Mrs. Frances King, chairman of the committee on 
membership and' publicity. One feature of this report we desire to 
place in this resume. 

Mrs. King said: 

"In October, 1906, at a Women's Club meeting in Alma, Dr. Roth's 
lecture, 'What Is Forestry and What Does It Mean to the People of 
Michigan?' was used as an exercise, questions and answers, all the 
members of the club taking part. This form of presenting the subject 
engaged interest at once; it was «theref ore decided to print the lecture 
as a Catechism of Forestry for use in women's clubs. A copy 
was sent as a sample to each county school commissioner of the State, 
with the result that hundreds were asked for, to be used on Arbor Day 
in the schools. The State Grange was given 800 copies on request. In 
all nearly 5,000 copies of the Forestry Catechism have been printed and 
distributed throughout the State of Michigan by this committee, and 
there is constant inquiry for it today. The distribution of all literature 
published by the association has been going on during the past year. 

"Your committee believes that the prospects for an enlarged member- 
Ship in this association are bright, and most earnestly assures the asso- 
ciation of its purpose to work even more energetically during the com- 
ing year than it has during that which is past." 

The committee on legislation, of which Mr. H. N. Loud is chairman, 
made a very full statement of the work of the committee, closing with 
the following enumeration of bills which passed the 1907 legislature in 
the interests of forestry. 

1. Act No. 93, passed May 16, 1907 (page 114, Public Acts, 1907). 
This act withdrew from sale the Agricultural College lands in Iosco 
and Alcona counties until July 1, 1907. The act was given immediatie 
effect. Its purpose was to withdraw immediately from entry and sale 
the Agricultural College lands in those counties, pending action upon 
the law referred to below. 

2. Act No. 106, May 22, 1907 (page 124, Public Acts, 1907). This 
was an act to change the name of the State Game and Fish Warden to 
"State Game, Fish and Forest Warden," giving to the warden all the 
powers of the Commissioner of the State Land Oflfice as "forest commis- 
sioner;" and, also, the duties of "chief fire warden," as defined in Act 
No. 249, of the Laws of 1903. The warden's salary was fixed at $3,000, 
and the bill was to take effect on July 1. This act is supplemented and 
completed by No. 5, below. 

3. Act No. 188, June 18, 1907 (pages 256, 257 and 258, Public Acts, 
1907). This is the act creating a "commission of inquiry." It is to 
investigate and report a plan "for protection, improvement, utilization, 
and settlement of, and for, better administration of the business of the 
State connected with the State tax lands and other forest, denuded or 
waste lands of the State," to the end that "the State may pursue a con- 
sistent and complete policy in reference thereto;" and making suitable 
appropriation for the expenses incurred by the commission. This you 
will all recognize as the bill drawn and advocated by citizens of Grand 
Rapids interested in forestry. 

While the officers and members of the association were somewhat dis- 
appointed at not securing the enactment of all the bills prepared for 
introduction at the last session of the legislature, sober second thought 
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has convinced all of us that this enactment is the most important step 
jet taken by the State looking to the accomplishment of what all friends 
of forestry have been working for in the past. Your committee is of 
the opinion that this statute will *do more and better work for forestry 
than all the other measures proposed but not acted upon by the legisla- 
ture. It will lay a substantial foundation for future intelligent legisla- 
tion on these subjects. While we are all gratified with the broad scope 
of this act, we have still further cause for satisfaction that the governor 
has fully appreciated the importance of the economic problems involved, 
and of the commission's varied and extended powers and duties, as 
shown by the selection of able, well-equipped and earnest men to com- 
pose the commission. 

4. Act No. 299, June 27, 1907 (page 393, Public Acts, 1907). This 
is an act which permanently withdraws all Agricultural College lands 
in Iosco and Alcona counties from sale, and sets apart and declares them 
to be a forest reserve for improvement by the Board of Agriculture, and 
to constitute a fund, the income of which is to be applied to the Agri- 
cultural College of this State. The fee of the land is declared to be 
vested in the State forever and appropriated to the uses of the Agricul- 
tural College. A part of the design is that the improvement of the prop- 
erty shall be made with the assistance of the students in the forest 
school of the Agricultural College, where they can be perfected in the 
practice of forestry. The Board of Agriculture is charged with the 
duty of reforesting this reserve with white and red pine and other 
valuable timbers to which the soil is especially adapted. This act was 
given immediate effect. 

An estimate of the amount of lands in these two counties, set apart 
as the Agricultural College Forests, is about 40,000 acres. 

5. Act No. 317, June 28, 1907 (pages 447, 448, 449 and 450, Public 
Acts, 1907). This act amends Sections Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 17 
of Act No. 249, of 1903, which was an act to "Provide for the preserva- 
tion of forests of this State, and for the prevention and suppression of 
forest and prairie fires." The State Game, Fish and Forest Warden is 
charged with the prevention of fires. He is authorized to appoint ten 
general deputies, and is to district the State, having one of his general 
deputies in charge of eaqh district, to be held responsible for protection 
therein. The amount of money to be used in any one year in fighting 
^res is limited to |10,000. This act embodies some of the provisions of 
one of the bills prepared by this association. 

In closing his report, Mr. Loud said that his committee united in 
making the following recommendations with regard to immediate en- 
actment : 

First: The appointment of the Commission of Inquiry, which will 
insure a very thorough study and report upon forest problems by an 
able, enlightened body of men. Their sole object and interest in the 
work they have in hand is to ascertain facts and to recommend the cure 
for conditions detrimental to the interests of the State. 

Second, The joining of game protection with the protection of forests 
and forest lands, thus avoiding a duplication of State oflBcers and de- 
partments. 

Third, The creation of a forest reserve under the control and for the 
"benefit of the Agricultural College; securing, in this way, the most 
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efficient training for the forestry school of the Agricultural College and 
insuring a future endowment of that institution. 
The subject of 

WATER POWER PRESERVATION 

was next treated very fully by Mr. E. M. Griffith, forester of Wisconsin, 
who gave in a considerable detail the policy of the State of Wiscomsin 
in this matter, citing their statutes and the attitude of their forestry 
board. Among other things he said : 

"The forestry board is selling all the agricultural and scattered lands, 
and with the funds so received is buying forest land to consolidate the 
reserves. These now comprise some 276,000 acres, but in order to pro- 
tect the headwaters of her important rivers, save the wood-working 
industries and preserve a truly magnificent lake region as a great sum- 
mer resort, the State must soon, either by the issue of long term bonds 
or in some other way, provide for the extension of the forest reserves 
to at least 3,000,000 acres. The destruction of the great pineries of 
Wisconsin was upon a tremendous scale, and in order to accomplish 
any real good the reserves must include the greater part of the lake 
region. A small reserve would be only a plaything. Very fortunately 
the land in this lake region is too sandy to be suitable for agriculture. 
Here and there forty to 160 acres can be found which would make a 
good farm, and where such is the case the forestry board will be only 
too glad to sell or lease it to some farmer, for such a farm will form a 
fire break, and such a man can usually be counted upon for work in 
the woods in winter. The friends of forestry do not wish to in any 
way retard the development of northern Wisconsin, and they are true 
friends of the State and the settler when they tell him to keep off poor 
sandy soil covered with pine stumps. 

"When the State owns the lands and timber around the lakes, and 
dams have beeii built on the lakes which can be used as reservoirs, then 
most of the great water powers will be secure, and a manufacturer can 
know that his power will be increased instead of being liable to great 
shrinkage on account of the destruction of the forests on the headwaters. 
The development of the water powers of Wisconsin and the almost un- 
limited possibilities of electrical transmission iProm the water power to 
the distant city or town, is in its infancy, and it is indeed fortunate 
for Wisconsin that this great question is being carefully worked out and 
placed upon a sound basis." 

WOOD-LOT FARMING. 

Prof. J. Fred Baker then gave an address upon the subject of "The 
Farm Wood-lot." ,Prof. Baker had been very recently called to the 
chair of forestry in the Michigan Agricultural College, and the follow- 
ing statement, with which he closed his address, indicates the attitude ' 
of the institution toward the wood-lot owners of the State: 

"In forest planting impress upon the wood-lot owner to mimic nature,^ 
to observe how she does things, and when it comes his turn to try he 
will not be far off. 

"Because of the length of time required to harvest a forest crop the 
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individual is very apt to shirk the responsibility. Every tiller of the 
soil must have faith or he would never drop a kernel or turn a furrow. 
Farm with faith and stick to it. 

"Now, a word as to where the Agricultural College comes in. For- 
estry is only one phase of agriculture — tree agriculture. What we want 
to do is to bring the idea of farm forestry so point blank to the farmers 
of this State that they cannot get over it, around it, or uuder it. How 
are we going to do it? The plain facts concerning what can actually 
be done with our native tree species must be placed before them. Ex- 
tensive tree growth studies must be made. Model farm wood-lots and 
plantations must be located in every county on different character of soil, 
using different species. Co-operate with the farmers. Measurements 
should be taken each year on these models and the data carefully pre- 
served. 

"It seems proper and fitting that the State Agricultural College 
should have been the first to inaugurate this wood-lot work.'' 

Mr. Benjamin Wolf then presented a very entertaining paper upon 



DIFFICULTIES IN LUMBERING. 

In dealing with the tax question he made some observations which it is 
desirable to preserve in connection with the attempts to settle this 
question in connection with a State forest policy: 

"On the important subject of taxation what I shall say will be neces- 
sarily crude. But I wish to cite a few things that I have observed in 
regard to the assessment and taxation of forest land. At the very out- 
set it may be well to say that the lumberman should be, and is willing 
to pay his share of the cost of improvements and proper expenses. It 
is to be regretted that in many localities the attitude of the township 
officers towards lumbermen is- one of hostility; they have heard much 
of the great wealth of lumbermen, and, broadly considered, really 
know little of the actual facts. Taking for a basis, the comparatively 
-few instances of far-sighted men who acquired tracts of land at low 
prices, and held them, these officers assume that all lumbermen are 
wealthy and by a sort of false logic conclude that they should be heavily 
taxed, the heavier, the better. The popular notion is that the words 
lumberman' and ^millionaire' are synonymous. Now experienced peo- 
ple know very well that the men who build saw-mills and logging rail- 
roads and manufacture and market the output must, in order to show 
a profit, commensurate with the risks they run and the large invest- 
ment required, have their affairs thoroughly organized and well-man- 
aged. The percentage of men engagetl in the manufacturing of lumber 
who have been successful I will venture to assert is no greater than in 
a half hundred other pursuits. The constant rise in the value of 
stumpage has led many short-sighted manufacturers to believe they were 
making a good manufacturing profit, when in fact if they figured their 
stumpage, not at what it cost them some time ago, but at the price 
they could replace it for now, their profit would not cover the deprecia- 
tion of their plants. In that case, they would have done better had 
they followed the example of the German farmer who owned a few 
hundred acres of forest land. He decided to buy a mill, manufacture 
12 
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lumber and get rich. He wrote a mill company describing the kind 
of outfit he required and wanted a spot cash price. On being informed 
that the equipment would cost $8,000, he promptly wrote them, they 
must think him a fool, if he had that much money, he would not buy 
a mill. 

Non-Residents Discri/mmated Against. 

"But to revert to the assessments and taxes. As an instance of what 
I referred to, I will state a case J:hat came to my notice two years ago 
in Michigan in which 550 acres of hard-wood land was assessed at 
f8,200 or $15 per acre and a tax of $315 collected that year on fifty- 
seven cents per acre. On adjoining land of the same nature, owned by 
a resident, the assessment was less than |5 per acre. When the atten- 
tion of the township officers was called to it, they admitted that they 
were inclined to favor residents as against non-residents. It is well 
known that in many of the thinh^ settled forest districts of Michigan 
and Wisconsin, a large percentage of the funds collected, which should 
be used in constructing good highways or schools is squandered. A 
little ^ring' is formed among these officers and the ^jobs' are let to them- 
selves and accepted again by themselves. 

"It is difficult to conceive that the very men who should be most in- 
terested in developing a new country, should be so short-sighted, as to 
act in a manner that will result in retarding its growth and expansion 
for years. Were these funds honestly and intelligently applied, the 
lumbermen could have no cause for complaint as he would be benefited 
by the readier sale of his cut-over land, and the new settler would 
literally have his path greatly smoothed by reason of the better roads. 
On the other hand, it would seem wiser to tax this class of property 
moderately, as it would result, in a measure at least, in more deliberate 
cutting. Thus a tax of $100 a year, for instance, for five or ten years 
would bring better results in the aggregate to a township, than say 
$200 a year for a much shorter period. Even now with but an esti- 
mated twenty years' supply in sight at the present rate of consumption, 
it is quite possible that some of these few years will be unprofitable 
ones for the manufacturer, unless he properly restricts his output 
proportionate to the demand.^' 

Prof. C. D. Smith then presented a very interesting address upon the 
subject, "When is Land Better Suited to Forestry than Agriculture?" 
A very full discussion of this paper was entered into by a number of 
the delegates from abroad, including Prof. Fernow and Forester Griffith. 



RESOLUTIONS. 

Upon the conclusion of this discussion the following statement and 
resolutions were presented by the committee and adopted: 

Whereas, The Michigan Forestry Association, with serious alarm, 
recognizes the following undesirable conditions to militate against the 
common good of this State: 

1. Building timber has reached famine prices, and its scarcity ser- 
iously interferes with a hearty development of the State. 
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2. Enormous sums are sent out of the State each year to import 
all of our better grades of timber. 

3. Large areas of land are idle waste, and thus a loss of millions 
of dollars to the State is suffered. 

4. The growth of timber on these lands, the only safe and rational 
use, is prevented by fires, which destroy, unhindered, millions of trees 
every year, and renew the waste conditions over several hundred thou- 
sand acres yearly. 

4a. The flow of many or most of our rivers has suffered in regularity 
and usefulness. 

5. The State has thus far taken no steps to remedy these serious 
condition^ or in any way prepare for an approaching calamity of the 
most serious nature. 

6. The State has even now but the most inadequate means of pre- 
venting these wasteful fires, and in no way furnishes protection for 
forest property. 

7. The State has wasted, and is wasting now, its own lands, which 
are suited for the most part for forest growth. 

8. The State has sold during the last five years over eight hundred 
thousand acres of land at the pittance of about one dollar per acre, 
and most of this land was stocked with young growth and enough 
timber to induce the buyer to purchase. 

9. It is notorious that the present method of dealing with these lands 
has done, and is now doing, incalculable harm, by causing these lands 
to be "skinned" of the little wood material, and is subsequently de- 
livered over to the ever recurring fires, and thus the State's policy 
leads to forest destruction instead of forest protection. 

10. This method of dealing with these lands has not led to their set- 
tlement, and they are merely returned as tax lands, and are a burden 
to the State. 

10a. This burden, in the ten vears ending 1905, amounted to |1,500,- 
000. 

11. The present attitude of the State prevents the owners of timber 
lands from adopting forestry, and prevents every effort at reforestation, 
and it has even led to the clearing of the much-needed wood-lot; thus 
the State's policy forcibly prevents a branch of agriculture the de- 
velopment of which at present is more important than that of any other. 

12. Unreasonable and unrestricted taxation to the point of simply 
confiscation is going on in our northern counties, where the forests and 
wood working industries are most needed. 

13. Entire lack of all protection of forest lands is aggravating this 
difficulty and thus discouraging capital from undertaking the only safe 
and paying use of millions of acres of our State. 

Therefore, it is resolved by the Michigan Forestry Association : 

1. That the legislature enact suitable legislation making it not only 
possible but attractive for private owners of land to engage in forestry. 

2. That the present method of taxation of forest and wild lands be 
modified to encourage forestry and to discourage land speculation and 
monopoly. 

3. That the forests and wild lands of this State be protected against 
fire, that an efficient and competent organization be provided for this 
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purpose, and that an appropriation be allowed in keeping with the 
magnitude of the task and the enormous gain to be accomplished. 

4. That in its efforts of forest protection the State rely on a system 
of State paid patrol, and not on any local or political organization. 

5. That a law be established making it obligatory on any owner of 
land to clean debris in lumbering, or otherwise put his property in a 
safe condition, and thereby avoid the danger of burning up neighbor- 
ing holdings. 

6. That reforestation of any lands in this State be encouraged by 
law. 

7. That the laws against setting of fires be strengthened. 

8. That all State lands which have not been ascertained to be suit- 
able for agricultural purposes be declared forest reserve. 

9. That we favor the rapid extension of the policy of establishing 
State forest reserves and the adaptation of some intelligent and, if 
possible, automatic system of discrimination between lands best suited 
for forestry or agriculture. 

10. That no land be sold for taxes until the five-year period of re- 
demption is actually passed, to the end that timber stealing under the 
cloak of tax title during such period of redemption be made impossible. 

11. That this State, like the federal government, and like Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Connecticut, and all civilized states of Europe, pay a 
reasonable local tax on its forest reserves, preferably a flat rate per acre. 

Just previous to the adjournment, Mr. Hubbell presented the follow- 
ing resolutions which were adopted : 

Resolved, That the by-laws of this association be amended, or added 
to, so as to provide as follows: 

1. That the official and fiscal year of this association shall end on 
the thirtieth day of September of each year. 

2. That the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of this as- 
sociation shall be held on the second Tuesday of November each year at 
such place as the president shall appoint. 

3. That the annual reports of the secretary and treasurer shall be 
made to and audited by the Board of Directors at their annual meet- 
ing and reported to the association at its next annual meeting. 

4. That the membership in this association shall be considered as 
perpetual, and the annual dues shall become due and payable on the 
first day of October of each year. 

A considerable number of the members of the association remained 
to attend the meeting of the inter-state conference, which convened im- 
mediately following the meeting of the association. The report of this 
conference will be found on another page of this volume. 
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THE PINE TREE. 

Legend Founded on Both Fact and Imagination. 

paper read before boys^ club of manistee by john j. hubbell^ treas- 
URER OF THEJ MICHIGAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

In the fall of 1600 there was standing on a hill, less than twenty-dftve 
miles from where we now are, a splendid grove of white pine trees. 
Their bodies were smooth and tall and from their lofty tops there was 
a wide outlook. At the foot of the hill ran a river swift and clear, mi- 
vexed by saw logs. The Indians, from time to time, laboriously pulled 
their canoes up stream or floated- swiftly down ; sometimes camped upon 
its banks and fished, for suckers ran up the river in spring then as now. 
For many miles up and down the valley was an unbroken forest; cedar 
and balsam in swamps, pine and hemlock mixed with maple and beech 
on the hills. The dark foliage of the evergreen mingled with the bright 
scarlet and yellow of the hardwoods made a picture in the eye of the 
lover of forests seldom equaled if ever excelled. When the wind blew 
strong from the southwest the sullen roar told of the great lake not 
far away. 

One day, late in September, a little red squirrel felt hungry and, hav- 
ing a faint recollection, running back to a long year ago, that out of 
the tops of these pine trees there came something good to eat, con- 
cluded to investigate. It was a long climb of ninety feet to the first 
limb, where he could rest, and thirty feet higher when he discovered 
what he sought, which looked like small green bananas, but were in 
reality green pine cones. They were too heavy to be handled at so 
perilous a height, so he quickly cut the stems with his sharp teeth and 
the cones went tumbling and whirling to the ground. He dropped 
a whole dozen in this way. Then, thinking of his neighbors who might 
be helping themselves to his spoils, he scampered down, picked up a 
cone, jumped upon a fallen log half hidden in the ground and eagerly 
tore the cone apart. Yes, there they were, plump seeds about as large 
as those of an apple. They were very good and the squirrel greatly 
enjoyed his hard-earned dinner. When one cone was rifled he sought 
another and took it to the same point of vantage. 

At last the little fellow began to feel as though enough was as good 
as a feast and, as he opened the scales of a cone, one of the plump 
seeds fell out, struck on the log and, rolling off, lodged among the pine 
needles on the ground. The little squirrel thought it hardly worth look- 
ing for and soon after crawled up a scraggy oak into a hole and went 
to sleep in his soft nest. It was not long before the rain fell and beat 
tlie seed farther down among the pine needles. The white pine seed 
was planted. Wlio did it? 

Soon the snow fell and covered the wide surface with a thick coat. 
Then the winter winds blew strong, the lake roared and the pine tops 
Avhis|>ered hoarse in the rude blasts. But when the warm sunshine and 
rain had melted the snow and warmed the ground our little seed came 
to life and sent up a little shoot and down tiny roots to take a flrm 
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hold upon the ground and a pine tree was born, to be known hereafter 
as our tree. 

It reached a height of only six inches the first summer and was buried 
deep by the snows of the following winter; but each year it gained in 
height and when it was seven jears old held its head above the deepest 
snows of winter. 

At this time there arrived a ship from distant lands with a company 
of adventurers. It was the first settlement at Jamestown. Our tree 
continued to grow. When it was twenty years old the Mayflower 
landed the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock; but it was not until the tree 
was fifty-five years old that the first white man sailed his boat to the 
west end of Lake Erie and pushed up the river to where Detroit now 
stands. But he was not a settler, only a forerunner of those hardy 
trappers and traders who made their way up the Great Lakes and 
brought the Indians their first tomahawks and knives of steel, who 
gave blankets for bear skins and guns and powder and bullets for 
beaver and mink furs. 

Wild animals were abundant in those days. The stately buck and 
timid deer with spotted fawns often trailed beneath our tree. Once 
when snow was deep an Indian on snowshoes pursued a buck and over- 
took and killed it with a club within a short distance of our tree. One 
spring a mother bear, lank and mangy, followed by two black sleek 
whining cubs, passed by, the old one poking aside the leaves in search 
of last year's acorns and cuffing to pieces old rotten logs, looking for 
grubs — anything to appease her ravenous hunger and teach the cubs 
to provide for themselves. Later in the summer they would fare better 
on berries and when the beechnuts strewed thick the ground in the 
fall would get fat as pigs. The beaver built his dams on the small 
streams in the swamps, the mink hunted along the river for clams and the 
otter dove for fish, his principal diet. In the fall the wild geese honked 
south and in the spring honked north again, and every other year 
myriads of wild pigeons appeared at a nesting place a mile to the west, 
their nests and squabs often so loading down the trees that many were 
broken down. 

During all this time our tree grew and flourished and when 100 years 
old was fully two feet in diameter at the ground, tall and smooth and 
fast aspiring to the height of its older companions. 

The following year the first white man, under Cadillac, took posses- 
sion of the site of the present city of Detroit. At this time our tree 
frequently produced cones and seeds. Some years they were so abundant 
that the red squirrels could not devour them all. Sometimes the cones 
clung to the trees and opened wide their scales, dropping seeds. Some- 
times they were wrenched from the trees and blown over the ground, 
scattering seeds far and wide. So it is fair to presume that many of 
the young trees which sprang up in that vicinity from time to time 
were the direct descendants of our tree. 

In 1763, an Indian runner, gaunt but sinewy, with face streaked 
with war-paint, passed through the land and at every council fire urged 
the Red Men to rally to the support of the great chief Pontiac, who 
was about to attempt the extermination of the white man from our 
beautiful peninsula. Soon after the Pontiac war was over the Indians 
told of a good white man who, with the aid of the Indians, was ex- 
ploring the Great Lakes and had camped for some time on the beach 
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at the mouth of the Manistee river, and told of the white man's God, 
and preached peace, kindness and love. It was Pere Marquette. Then 
in 1776 came rumors of the white men fighting among themselves; the 
men of America were attempting to free themselves from the rule of 
the kings of the Old World. Again in 1812 ships that seemed great 
in those days fought desperately on the waters of Lake Erie, and some- 
times when there was a faint boom from the north the Indians would 
say, "Big guns at Fort Mackinac!" 

But all these wars and rumors of war did not disturb our tree. It 
grew and flourished and at this time was over three feet in diameter 
and tall and graceful as the best in the grove. But the time was" soon 
coming when it would have to fight a battle of its own, probably the 
most severe trial of its life and a struggle for existence. It was in 
the summer of 1833, at the close of a sultry day, that a black cloud 
arose over the lakes and advanced rapidly, taking the form of a funnel. 
It was a tornado, and swept over the land with an almost irresistible 
force. But little timber was left standing that had stood in the direct 
course of its advance, while that standing to the right and left was 
severely tried by the whirling, twisting wind. Large pines that stood 
in the midst of other timber with their tops from thirty to forty feet 
above the other trees usually lost their tops, and the broken top pines 
were well known to lumbermen. A few specimens of these trees are still 
to be seen. Our tree, standing on the edge of the path of the storm, 
was cruelly wrenched and twisted, but the group stood together and 
gave their mutual aid and protection and when the storm was past 
were standing; but the ground was strewn with limbs and many an 
ancient monarch lay prone upon the ground, among them the original 
tree from which the seed was obtained by the little squirrel from which 
our tree grew. 

A few years after this, in 1839, the first United States surveyors 
passed through. They came along the river flat and up the hill, passing 
about 200 feet west of our tree, and were the flrst white men to see and 
be seen by it. The first man carried a stout staff, which he stuck in 
the ground. Then he placed a round bright instrument on top of it 
and, after looking across the same, pulled up and went forward. He 
was followed by two men measuring the distance with a chain, and 
then came two men with axes who chipped off the bark and in the 
white wood of the trees they were marking the line. A short distance 
from our tree they stopped — the mile w^as out — drove a stout stick in 
the ground, then hewed broad faces off four trees standing around the 
post, on which the surveyor marked with a scribe certain figures and 
letters. The face to be seen from our tree had marked on it S 26, 
T 22, N. R. 14 W., which, being interpreted, means: Section 26, town 
22, north of range 14 west, Michigan. A smaller face was made on 
each tree near the ground and marked B-T-, which means witness bear- 
ing tree. Having completed this work and made notes, they went east. 
In a few hours they returned, also making a line, and then continued 
north. A few days afterwards the same men came to the same place 
from the west and returned the way they came, marking a line com- 
pleting the survey. The U. S. government had subdivided the land into 
sections one mile square for the purpose of selling or giving the land 
to private parties, together with all the timber standing thereon, and 
the location of our tree became definitely known. At first it was in the 
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wild unknown, then in the Northwest Territory, then in the Territory 
of Michigan and finally the State of Michigan, county of Manistee, 
town of Browntown. No immediate results followed the survey. The 
wounds in the trees exuded pitch and after a while healed over and be- 
came simply scars in the bark; but the broad faces made to mark cor- 
ners seldom healed over when made on pine trees. In 1841, rumors 
reached our tree that white men had actually appeared at the mouth 
of the river to make settlement and engage in lumbering; that they 
had brought machinery and were erecting a mill to cut the pine trees 
into ^boards which could be shipped and sold and used in building 
houses. Looking from the vantage point of our tree up and down the 
valley, with its untold millions of pine trees, it did not seem possible 
that such operations would well nigh exterminate the same. It was not 
until as late as 1865 to 1867, after the great civil war had been fought 
and settled, that white men began to be troublesome. About this time 
a man was seen wdth small ax and pocket compass tracing up the old 
section line. He found the section corner, made a few fresh blazes, then 
passed back and forth through the pine timber. He was a timber 
cruiser. The next year he returned with another man, to whom he 
showed the fine pine trees, including our tree, and told him they all 
belonged to him. This was the first that our tree knew that it had an 
owner and that it had been sold to private parties. From time to time 
this man or others appeared and, when camps had been built to the 
west, was heard to warn the foreman not to cut over the line. So it 
seemed to oiir tree that it was a good thing to have an owner and pro- 
tector. As the timber was cut away fierce fires raged and destroyed 
many trees; but ours escaped. 

In 1890, a railroad was constructed not far away and thereafter 
black clouds of smoke could often be seen and the whistle of the locomo- 
tive heard. 

Our tree was permitted to stand until the year 1900. It had made 
but slow growth for many years. The sap wood was thin. The heart 
wood had assimilated the pitch and become of fine, even grain of the 
best quality. It was forty-four inches in diameter at the foot and full 
180 feet high, a magnificent specimen of cork pine. WTien the keen 
axes bit into its side and the saw quickly cut through its stem it seemed 
at first as though the monarch refused to bow to its fate, but at last 
its top shivered, its head began to sway slowly and then it fell with a 
crash that shook the ground. It was quickly cut into logs, taken to 
the railroad tracks, loaded on flat cars and conveyed to Manistee and 
manufactured into lumber and other products. The tree made six 
logs, the total scale of which amounted to 4,740 feet. From these logs 
were manufactured: 

1,000 feet clear deal plank, worth $80 00 

1,000 feet clear No. 1 lumber, worth 60 00 

1,000 feet common lumber, worth 25 00 

500 feet rough piece stuff, worth 5 00 

10,000 shingles, worth 30 00 

1,000 lath, worth 3 00 

Refuse fuel for 20 barrels salt, worth 2 00 

Total value |205 00 
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Let US look at the other side of this account: 

Original cost of tree $0 25 

Taxes 10 cents a year for 30 years 3 00 

Care 10 cents a year for 30 years 3 00 

Logging at $4 per M ' 19 00 

Freight on logs at $3 per M 14 75 

(?ost of manufacturing at $4 per M 19 00 

Cost of conducting sales 5 00 

Total *64 00 

Two hundred and five dollars less cost of sixty-four dollars leaves a 
net profit of $141. It is true that this entire profit may have been 
divided between the original purchaser, the different owners and the 
final manufacturer, but it explains how the dealers in pine timber and 
manufacturers of lumber often become millionaires. It is not for us 
to question what w^as done with the money. It may have been spent 
in improvements at Manistee, or in building railroads, or taken to Chi- 
cago, or invested in Southern or Western timber, but it is evident that 
but little if any of it was spent to improve the land from which it 
.was obtained. 

A Manistee man recently visited the grave — or as near the grjive as 
a iree is permitted to have, that is, the old stump. It was black and 
burned and stood in the midst of desolation — not a living tree or 
shrub within a half a mile. And as he looked over the ground he 
thought he heard a groan: "Woe, w^oe, woe — woe is me — ^w^oe is me — 
woe is Michigan." "What's the matter, old stump? What are you 
groaning about?" "Alas, they have cut me down and removed my body 
and now they talk of digging out my stump for pitch. But it is not 
for myself I complain. I was old and mature, I bow to heaven's high 
will, but they were not satisfied until they had cut my stalwart son, 
200 years old and thirty -six inches in diameter, also my next oldest, 
100 years old and two feet in diameter, also the youngster, only fifty 
years old. They slashed right and left, breaking and treading down 
even the little trees, and then left our limbs strewn upon 'the ground, 
and the cruel fire came and made a complete dissolution, destroying 
even the seed with which I had so liberally sprinkled the ground. Can 
not you appeal to the great and good Uncle Sam, or to the proud State 
of Michigan for love of state, or to the lumbermen and the manufac- 
turers who need timber, or to every man, woman and child who lives 
in this beautiful peninsula to restore the pine trees? If they will 
supply seed or little trees and protect from fire, trees will soon grow 
up and shade the land from the burning sun, prevent the water from 
running off and flooding your towns, protect the animals and children 
from the cold blasts of winter, perfume and purify the air and restore 
the beauty for which these hills were once famous." "My poor old 
stumj). I am afraid that none of these things will move these busy 
money-making people to act for your relief." "Then if they wull not 
heed any of these things add one more plea: Whisper in their ears 
that there is money in it, that it will pay!" 
13 
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THE COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 

The legislature of Michigan in 1907, by enactment, created the Com- 
mission of Inquiry, charged with the duty to fully investigate the con- 
ditions affecting, and the problems involved in, the relation of the 
State to the delinquent State tax lands, now owned or hereafter to be 
acquired, and to other forest, denuded or waste lands situated in the 
State, whether owned by the State or individuals; the subject of for- 
estry and the establishment and setting aside of State tax lands, or 
portions thereof, for forest reserves; the checking and prevention of 
fires and the spreading thereof in forests or over the waste lands afore- 
said; the conservation and increase of the water supply of the rivers^ 
streams and lakes of the State by reforestation; the protection from 
trespass and other depredations of timber growing on lands in which 
the State is interested; the policy best calculated to further and en- 
courage the settling up, improvement, reforestation and other utiliza- 
tion of said delinquent State tax lands, or such portion thereof as are 
deemed most suitable for one or other of the purposes aforesaid, hav- 
ing due regard to all interests and to all the conditions affecting the 
problems involved; and the economical administration of the business 
and affairs of the State, and the due protection and betterment of its 
inhabitants as affected by any of the matters under consideration. 

The Commission was commanded, after completing its investigation^ 
to prepare and submit to the next legislature a full report embodying 
a comprehensive plan for dealing with all of the matters aforesaid, to 
the end that the State may hereafter pursue a complete and consistent 
policy in reference thereto. The report of the Commission of Inquiry 
shall contain or be accompanied by such findings and recommendations 
as the Commission of Inquiry shall deem advisable, including specific 
recommendations, defining, or prescribing some method of defining, the 
limits of forest reserves to be established and maintained and the man- 
ner in which the delinquent State tax lands, now owned or that shall 
hereafter be acquired, shall become a part of said forest reserves to be 
devoted to other purposes, or be otherwise dealt with. The report shall 
also contain or be accompanied by a draft of such proposed law or 
laws as, in the judgment of the Commission of Inquiry, will best enable 
the State to perfect its title to said delinquent State tax lands, protect 
the timber thereon, provide the most practical means of checking and 
preventing the starting and spreading of fires thereon, or on other 
waste or forest lands situated in the State, and such other law or 
laws as the Commission of Inquiry may deem necessary for the most 
profitable and economical administration of the business and affairs of 
the State in reference to the matters which are the subject of this in- 
vestigation. 

The statute provides for the publication of an edition of this report^ 
the manner of its distribution, and also gives authority to employ as- 
sistance, purchase books, maps and other materials, to travel in the 
performance of duties, and also provides for the payment of expenses 
and methods of auditing bills. 
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Provision is also made for an office of the Commission in the capi- 
tol, and it is made the duty of State officers to render any possible 
service to the Commission in its work upon application, to the end 
that the succeeding legislature shall have before it a definite plan for 
possible enactment. 

Under the provision of the act, the Governor appointed the follow- 
ing gentlemen to serve upon the Commission: R. D. Graham, Grand 
Rapids; C. V. R. Townsend, Negaunee; Geo. B. Horton, Fruit Ridge; 
A. E. Palmer, Kalkaska; A. B. Cook, Owosso; Francis King, Alma; 
D. B. Waldo, Kalamazoo; W. E. Osmun, Montague; Carl E. Schmidt, 
Detroit. 

At the first meeting of the Commission, Robert D. Graham was chosen 
president, A. B. Cook secretary, and Charles B. Blair, of Grand Rapids, 
executive agent. Mr. Blair was the working officer of the Commission, 
and under its direction prepared the report which is issued at the same 
time as this volume, and forms a valuable contribution to the history 
of the foreptry movement of Michigan. 



OUR ILLUSTRATED STORY. 

In the following list of plates will be found a story of deep interest 
to every lover of Michigan. The pictures have been selected from a 
collection gathered by Prof. Filibert Roth for the Michigan Forestry 
Commission, and they exhibit in a nutshell the present forest situation 
in a large area of our State. 

We have still a considerable amount of virgin timber, the value of 
which impresses itself upon our people because it represents in a small 
way the forest cover which was well distributed over our State a half 
century ago. The question of conserving this virgin forest by a rational 
system of lumbering and forest care is one of far-reaching importance 
in the progressive development of our State. Plates 2 and 3 give us 
some idea of the value in these original stands of forest growth. 

In many places where, by the lumbering process, the entire forest 
has been removed an opportunity has been given for a natural rehabilita- 
tion of the land through the accident of having no forest fires, we have 
splendid illustrations of second growth exhibiting the rapidity with 
which values develop in permanent forest lands if protected from fire 
and trespass. Plate 4 gives a graphic lesson in this matter. 

Plate 4a touches another phase of values in forest growth. The rap- 
idly developing resort business of our State induces us to look well to 
the attributes which increase this busiuess and which enables us not 
only to coin money but render invaluable aid to the over-worked peo- 
ple who seek our shores for rest and recreation. The intrinsic element 
of beauty which makes our lake border and inner lake surroundings 
attractive to the visitor is the tree element. 

That the reader may understand the fact that even in the much 
despised region of our little forest reserve there are great possibilities 
in connection with the second growth which has come up and made 
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itself strongly in evidence where fires have been kept out, we present 
Plates 5, 6 and 7, with twelve illustrations of what may be found in 
considerable abundance throughout the region tributary to the reserve 
over which the Michigan Forestry Commission has control 

Plates 8, 9 and 10 tell the story of the development of our forest 
tree nursery and its present condition. In Plate 11 we have a single 
illustration of what can be done upon the poorest of the pine plains 
in the growth of coniferous trees planted in the most economical way 
and with the least amount of money invested. This Scotch pine was 
planted in 1904 and is now taller than our ranger. Comparatively lit- 
tle of this planting has been done, because we have had so little money 
for the purpose, but we have thousands of trees which speak strongly 
in favor of doing something artificially to supplement nature in the 
rehabilitation of the northern Jack pine plains. 

As intimated in all our forest literature, fire is the greatest enemy 
of the forest, and in our reserves we are trying to develop an object 
lesson through fire lanes and other protective measures in the solution 
of the fire problem. Plates 12 and 13 tell the story of our progress. 
The terrible necessity of doing something of this kind is illustrated in 
Plates 14, 15, 16 and 17, while our hope is expressed in Plates 18 and 
19, showing how quickly, under the most discouraging circumstances, 
nature helps out in rehabilitating the land. The discouragement of all 
this matter does not lie so much in the difficulty of the problem as it 
does in the slowness with Avhich our people arise to the necessity of 
action along lines that have proved successful in regions of long ex- 
perience in forestry. 
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At Johannesburg 



In Antrim county. 




AN OLD HEMLOCK. 
Magnificent forests, which our present laws force the owners to cut, and cut to destruction. 
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The "Cork Pine" in a dense stand of second growth hardwoods. 




HARDWOODS IN ANTRIM COUNTY. MICHIGAN. 

All a^es are represented; the forest is complete; if carefully cut, this forest goes on producing 
timber indefinitely. Why then should we destroy it? 
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Second growth white pine in mixed hardwoods — large enough to use now. Crawford county. 




Second growth maple and beech woods in Northern Michigan. 
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On the Au Sable. Fire line and fence in distance. 



On the Muskegon, in T 21 — 4. 




ON HIGGINS LAKE. 
Woods and water make up the beauty of the land. 
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On the Bell Plains Thrifty young oak nearing 
useful sizes. T 21 — 3 on reserve. 



A clump of white pine bearing seed this year. 
T 21—3. 
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Good poplars in "half swamp," T 21 — 4. Young Norway pine on the sandy pinery lands 

where man will not allow nature to reforest. 
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Stand of Jack Pine, T 21 — 3. 



Jack and Norway pine with some white pine» 
T 21 — 3. 



THE ONLY CROP THAT NEVER FAILS ON THESE SANDS. 




Half swamp, with cedar, hemlock, spruce, etc., T 21 — 4 The crop of the near future. 
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White pine in mixed woods, with tamarack, cedar, spruce, poplars and some maple. T 21 — R 4. 





^SMML. 
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SOME WOODS WORTH PROTECTING. 



Scattered stand of Norway pine. 



"Half swamp" or flat woods of tamarack, ce- 
dar, white pine with hardwoods. 
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Seed beds of 1908; lath screens for cover. 




In the nursery of the State Forest Reserve at Higgins Lake. Beds of spruce between beds of locusts. 
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III 
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In Forest Reserve nursery. Transplants of spruce. 




Seedlings of western yellow pine. 
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Scotch pine plantation; planted 1904; some trees now as tall as man. 
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Fire of Aug. '08, near Higgins Lake. Views taken from same spot; left hand burned black, every- 
thing killed; right hand, no fire; road stopped fire entirely. 




Fire Une on Forest Reserve on open plains, along abandoned farm. 
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Plowing fire line the second time, with disc plow, on State Forest Reserve. 




A fire line and fence, on the Au Sable Forest Farm. 
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Fires in Jack pine, Sept., '08. T 25 — 4. 



Fires" in Jack and Norway pine, T 21 — 3; fires 
of Aug., '08. 





Fire of spring, '07, T 25 — 4, Sec. 22. Fine 
young Norway pines killed by the thousand, 
but still "no damage" done. 



Fires in "half swamp" killed dense woods of 
white pine, tamarack, poplar, cedar and 
other growth, Sept., '08. 
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Fire working in the "half-swamp," T 22 — 2; fires of Sept., *08. 




Fires cleaned up in Jack pine, Sept., 'C8, T 25 — 4, Sec. 23. 
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Occasionally it hits the settler. Fire of Sept. 10, '08. 
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Man-made desert. A view in T 21 — 3, Sec. 25. 
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The year after the fire. 





About three years after the fire. The pine forest being exterminated over large areas, it is for 
this frugal oak to cover the ground. 
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Eight to ten years after the fire. 
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What this "brush" grows into; even now of useful size. 
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